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INCE DECEMBER 7, 1941, there have been a 
great many war advertisements published 
in our magazines and newspapers. 


Some have unquestionably been good—help- 
ful to the people, to the government, and to the 
firms that ran them. Some have been just as 
unquestionably bad. 

On this page we are showing four of the good 
ones. We shall continue to show more of them 
in the months to come. 

Now, when it comes to picking a good war 
advertisement from a bad one, personal opinion 
enters in. In order not to have these pages re- 
flect only what we at Young & Rubicam think 
are good war advertisements, we asked for the 
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needs more ads like these 


judgment of people whose opinion we believe 
counts most. 

We went to the Office of War Information, 
the War Production Board, the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense ...to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and the Treasury ... to the 
Red Cross ...and to the Advertising Council. 


The advertisements selected were voted to be 
effective war advertisements by the groups con- 
cerned. Each advertisement made a contribu- 
tion to the war. It did a job the government 
wanted done and followed out government pol- 
icy, not private policy, in doing it. It was liked 
and responded to by the people who read it. 

Advertisement No. 1 was prepared by J. 


Walter Thompson, New York, for Pan Ameri- 
can Airways; No. 2 by McCann-Erickson, New 
York, for the American Gas Association; No. 3 
by Leo Burnett, Chicago, for the American 
Meat Institute; and No. 4 by ourselves for the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

It is our belief that more advertising can de 
a real job during the war. And we are publish- 
ing these examples of helpful war ads in the 
hope that they will stimulate the preparation 
and publication of many more advertisements 
that are equally helpful. 





Young & Rubicam, Inc. avvertisinc 
New York + Chicago + Detroit 
Hollywood + Montreal « 


* San Francisco 
Toronto 


The gas industry's national ad "What Else Can I Do To Help” published in April and May magazines and reproduced above is one of the most 
effective ads contributing to the war, in the opinion of certain groups approached by Young and Rubicam, Inc., advertising agency. This ad- 
vertisement will appear in the August issue of Fortune and five advertising magazines issued that month. Recently, another gas industry national 
ad "Thanks Mom” was selected by O.W.1. and the Advertising Council as one of the fifty ads best promoting the civilian war effort of America 
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The gas flame of research burns brightly in the American Gas Association Laboratories 
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ALL THE LIGHTS 
HAVE NOT GONE OUT 


In thousands of laboratories . . 


HIS tribute to the gas burner as the symbol of pro- 

gressive research was printed in business magazine ad- 
vertisements by Keasbey & Mattison Company of Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, well known makers of asbestos who, after 
seventy years of leadership, are depending largely upon 
research for continued progress in their field. 

Just as the Bunsen burner is recognized as the symbol 
of research by other progressive industries, it has always 
been the guiding light for research in the industry that 
first produced it and which now uses its basic principles 
in hundreds of different forms and in thousands of differ- 
ent applications. All the lights have indeed not gone out 
in the laboratories of the gas industry. In all branches of 
the business much constructive thought and effort are be- 
ing given to research and the part it can play in the post- 
war development of the gas business. 

Leadership in gas utilization research is provided by the 
American Gas Association through its continuing programs 
of domestic and industrial research. These are sound pro- 
gtams based on studies by and consultations with many 
leaders of the industry, both executive and technical, whose 
experience and judgment form the basis of every individual 
project undertaken. These men represent a true cross-sec- 
tion of the gas utility and appliance industries, and their 
active participation in the work is a guarantee that the 
projects selected and the nature of the research done is 
truly representative of the best needs of the entire industry. 

Indicative of the resurging spirit of research which char- 
acterizes the gas industry today is the recent action of the 


. despite the national emergency . . . 
men work on with the pale flame of the Bunsen burner. For this is 
the lamp of research that lights our road and lightens our load. 
Knowing there will always be a tomorrow, the men with the burner 
keep looking for better ways of alloying steel, better ways of bak- 
ing bread, better ways of making dyes, better ways of doing everything. 


wi By EUGENE D. MILENER, American Gas Association wu 





Executive Board in greatly expanding the Association’s pro- 
gram of fundamental research in the utilization of gas for 
domestic purposes. As announced last month by Everett J. 
Boothby, chairman of the Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research, portions of research projects under way for some 
time are being revamped and speeded up. In addition, other 
portions of these research projects are rapidly being brought 
to the point where intensive laboratory work can be under- 
taken at the earliest possible moment. 

This enlarged domestic gas research program is designed 
to overcome fundamental technical problems that limit the 
optimum application of gas in the home, and to provide the 
soundest possible technical foundation on which gas appli- 
ances of the future will be designed and built. These funda- 
mentals consist of improved and new methods of combus- 
tion as well as methods of transmitting heat to cooking 
vessels, to water for domestic service and to steam, water 
and air for house heating systems. Also embraced in the new 
program are studies of ignition methods, heat distribu- 
tion, venting, etc., and the elimination of all noises of com- 
bustion, as well as other noises in appliances. 

The basic conception of A. G. A. domestic gas research 
has been developed by the Research Committee over a pe- 
riod of several years through the assistance of a Technical 
Advisory Committee for each of the basic projects. These 
advisory committees are composed of utility and appliance 
manufacturing engineers and executives. From this basic con- 
ception has been developed comprehensive detailed working 
outlines for each section of projects in cooking, water 





tin No. 9) ; Research in Fundamentals 
of Atmospheric Gas Burner Design 
(Bulletin No. 10) ; Principles of Gas 
Storage Water Heater Design for Max- 
imum Hot Water Delivery (Bulletin 
No. 12); Fundamentals of Design of 
Atmospheric Gas Burner Ports (Bul- 
letin No. 13) ; Fundamentals of Auto- 
matic Flash Tube Lighter Design 
(Bulletin No. 14). 


E. J. Boothby, Chair- John W. Batten, A large amount of completed lab- 


man, Committee on Chairman, Commit- oratory research work is now being 
Domestic Gas Re- tee on Industrial Gas 
search Research 


analyzed and reviewed carefully by the 


What will automatic ignition and control 

devices look like in the future? Contem- 

porary safety ignition devices are shown 
above 


heating, central space heating, direct 
space heating and atmospheric burners. 

Under the new authority granted by 
the Executive Board the cooking, wa- 
ter heating, central space heating and 
atmospheric burner research projects 
will be concentrated on for the balance 
of the year. This program is well ad- 
vanced at the A. G. A. Laboratories 
where the following projects have been 
assigned: Domestic Gas Cooking Re- 
search; Domestic Gas Water Heat- 
ing Research; Fundamentals of Atmos- 
pheric Gas Burner Design; Research in 
Central Gas Space Heating. 

Already seven research bulletins have 
been completed and published in con- 
nection with this program: Domestic 
Gas Range Research (Bulletin No. 
7); Domestic Gas Range Research 


(Bulletin No. 8); Fundamentals of i ais ita 2% | 
Domestic Gas Water Heating (Bulle- a. oO 


The gas flame—basic tool of the induiijs 
mospheric gas burners, show 








Laboratories’ staff, the Technical Ad- 

visory Committee and the Committee 

on Domestic Gas Research. As this 

ideas’ of pit duc: cell whadu completed work clears through these 
equipment at the A. G. A. Testing various steps, additional research bul- 
Laboratories letins will be published as rapidly as pos- 

sible. Under the accelerated pace of the 

program the number of such bulletins 

and reports will increase considerably. 

There have been advanced many 

ideas for post-war domestic gas appli- 
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ances. Some of these are of a nature 
that they can be applied by manufac- 
turers immediately, if it can be shown 
that a market exists for them. Other 
ideas that have been advanced depend 
for fruition upon the successful devel- 
opment of certain definite, fundamen- 
tal, technical facts. These bottlenecks 
when broken will automatically open 
up large fields of applied research, ad- 
vanced development, and the applica- 
tion of ingenious and novel ideas. 
The working outlines of this do- 


mestic research program have been 
laid out in detail for a period extend- 
ing more than a year beyond the actual 
current laboratory work. These are 
changed from time to time by the Re- 
search Committee as work advances, 
the changes made being largely the re- 
sults of continuing studies by the indi- 
vidual Technical Advisory Committees. 

Members of the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research in addition to 
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Flash tube ignition research at the A. G. A. 
Laboratories. Above right is experimental 
rig showing extent to which flame will run 


“downhill” 
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s the research worker sees it. These flame pictures, taken in connection with the A. G. A. study of at- 
fect of port spacing, lifting of flames, tendency to yellow-tip, to flow, and other factors 


Chairman Boothby are: F. M. Banks, 
Vice-Chairman, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Frank H. Adams, Toledo, Ohio; R. G. 
Barnett, Portland, Oregon; W. E. Der- 
went, Rockford, Ill.; R. L. Fletcher, 
Providence, R. I.; Henry O. Loebell, 
New York, N. Y.; Christy Payne, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. J. Quinn, Boston, 
Mass.; H. P. J. Steinmetz, Newark, 
N. J.; Charles H. Wiley, St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. F. Wright, Dallas, Texas. 
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Summer air conditioning research group 


taking readings at the A. G. A. Laboratories 


Industrial Gas Research 

Another example of the new tempo 
in gas research is the program involv- 
ing high-speed, direct gas-fired indus- 
trial heating authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board and announced last month 
by John W. Batten, chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research. 
The forty-eighth such project spon- 
sored by this committee, the latest un- 
dertaking calls for the investigation 


The final product—how does it taste? Re- 
search worker checking fine qualities of 
various foods cooked in modern gas range 











and development of the possibilities 
inherent in heating steel and other ma- 
terials with gas at speeds heretofore 
unattainable. 

The field of fuel application has al- 
ways been a fertile one for research 
and the reasoning behind the latest ef- 
fort is typical of other A. G. A. proj- 
ects. It started when recent develop- 
ments in the metallurgical field caused 
some heating practices of long stand- 
ing to be questioned. Among them 
were the rates at which metals could 
absorb heat and the practical value of 
the customary ‘‘soaking period.’” Many 
advanced thinkers believe that long- 
established heating cycles can be 
greatly reduced in time with important 
metallurgical and economic benefits, 
subject only to the ability to force heat 
into the materials at accelerated rates. 

To the extent that the above is true, 
many heat-treating cycles can be cut 
from customary extended lengths of 
time down to a matter of a few min- 
utes. The complete change in heating 
cycles, it is believed, will overcome a 
number of distinct metallurgical disad- 
vantages. 


High Speed, Direct Heating 

Preliminary work in laboratories and 
in a number of mass production fac- 
tories indicate that gas has great pos- 
sibilities in the field of high speed, 
direct heating. Enthusiasts think this 
will be the next great movement in 
industrial gas heating, comparable with 
the introduction of mechanical fur- 
maces, circulating air heaters, radiant 
tube heating, etc. 

The general objectives of the proj- 
ect have been set forth as follows: To 
establish the effects of high-speed, di- 
rect heating with modern gas-air com- 
bustion on the metallurgical, working 
and production properties of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals (both standard 
and national emergency types) as 
heated for forging, normalizing, an- 
nealing, hardening, drawing, rolling, 
extruding, etc. To compare these ef- 
fects with the corresponding effects 
of conventional furnace heating and of 
other methods of high-speed heating 
such as electric induction and oxy- 
acetylene—and to study their relative 
merits. 

The Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research has assigned this new research 


project to the engineering laboratories 
of The Selas Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Details are being handled by a 
subcommittee composed of J. P. Lein- 
roth, Charles C. Krausse, Charles R. 
Bellamy, F. W. Marklin, and Eugene 
D. Milener. Work on the project will 
begin immediately. 


Active Projects 

Other active projects being spon- 
sored by this committee are: ‘Improve- 
ments in Non-Ferrous Metal Melting 
Through the Application of Direct 
Radiant Gas Heat’’; “Development of 
Stationary Gas Counter Toasters’; and 
“Research in Gas Immersion Tube 
Heater Design and Operation.” An il- 
lustrated paper describing some of the 
recent work done on the latter project 
at the A. G. A. Laboratories appeared 
in the last issue of the MONTHLY. 

Members of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Gas Research are: Chairman 
Batten ; Charles R. Bellamy, New York, 
N. Y.; Charles C. Krausse, Baltimore, 
Md.; J. P. Leinroth, Newark, N. J.; 
E. J. Meade, Atlanta, Ga.; George M. 
Parker, St. Louis, Mo.; Elmer F. 
Schmidt, Dallas, Texas; Eugene D. 
Milener, Secretary, New York. 





To Organize A.G. A. 
Annual Meeting 


ARRY K. WRENCH, President 
of the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company, has 
accepted ap- 
pointment by 
President 
Bridge as 
Chairman of 
the General 
Sessions Pro- 
gram Com- 
mittee for the 
Annual 
Meeting of 
the American 
Gas Associ- 
ation which 
will be held at the Jefferson Hotel 
in St. Louis, October 11, 12 and 13. 

The Section program committees 
have begun the work of arranging 
the programs for the meeting times 
which have been allotted to them. 

It is expected that only subjecs di- 
rectly relating to the war or to the 
immediate post-war period will be 
discussed at any of the meetings. 





Harry K. Wrench 
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Air Conditioning Research 

American Gas Association research 
has also made itself felt in summer air 
conditioning where gas has been an 
important factor since the first at- 
tempts were made to develop methods 
in this enticing field. The pioneer and 
follow-up work done in the dehydra- 
tion phase of summer air conditioning 
has been an important factor in mak- 
ing the industry a successful leader 
in that important and growing field for 
industrial air conditioning and large 
comfort installations. This research 
work is still continuing in cooperation 
with the manufacturers who are now 
making the equipment. 

Latterly particular emphasis has been 
directed toward the year-round gas- 
operated air conditioner that has been 
developed and field tested by Servel, 
Inc. For two years A. G. A. research 
directors have been working closely 
with Servel engineers to perfect many 
of the technical phases involved in this 
new gas equipment. 

This development, which is now 
ready to be launched on a full scale 
commercial basis, 1s one that the gas 
industry can take particular pride in, 
because it means that within the in- 
dustry has been developed the first and 
only machine that will condition air 
both in the summer and in the winter. 

A preliminary bulletin on A. G. A. 
Summer Air Conditioning Research is 
due for publication this month. This 
non-technical bulletin is of particular 
interest to executives and sales man- 
agers of gas companies and others who 
are concerned with the over-all picture 
of gas summer air conditioning. The 
larger and technically documented air 
conditioning Research Bulletin will be 
completed by the Laboratories this sum- 
mer and published in September. 

There are other noteworthy A. G. A. 
research activities, such as the work on 
gum protective devices described by 
Dr. Vandaveer elsewhere in this issue, 
but they only serve to emphasize that 
“all the lights have not gone out” in 
the gas industry. New horizons are 
being opened up for our industry be- 
cause of the vigorous research program 
now under way. 


This is your war. Fight it constantly by 
purchasing all the War Bonds you think 
you can and then buy some more. 


American Gas cOociatton MONTHLY 




















Blueprint for Gas ... in Post-War Era 
Is Azm of Farsighted Planning Committee 





HE word 

“Post-War” 
has become so 
common and so 
frequently related 
to subjects that 
are difficult of vis- 
ualization, that 
many are apt to 
pass it by with a 
shrug of the shoul- 
der. Yet it is a 
very vital subject and the more one 
studies it, the more convinced one be- 
comes that it is capable of supplying 
data of real value and is decidedly 
worthwhile. 

The amount of material that one 
sees on the subject of Post-War Plan- 
ning is so great that it sometimes 
seems overwhelming and confusing. 
On the other hand, failure to study 
this subject is apt to find us in the 
post-war period in an unprepared 
condition similar to our unprepared- 
ness for war at the beginning of the 
war, 

However, at the present time, we 
are in a position to briefly outline the 
present status of the studies which we 
call our four main building blocks 
as outlined in the April A. G. A. 
MONTHLY, Page 158. 





A. M. Beebee 


(a) Post-War Purchasing Power and 
Potential Markets. 
By C. V. Sorenson, Chairman 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Hammond, Ind. 


This phase of our activity will attempt 
to develop the changes that have taken 
place in the potential purchasing power, 
spendable income, shifts in popula- 
tion, consumers’ preferences and types 
of housing construction as a result of 
the war, so as to enable a forecast to 
be reasonably made as to the markets 
that lie ahead for gas consuming appli- 


_.” General Superintendent, Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y 


ISSUE OF JULY-AUGUST 1943 


By A. M. BEEBEE* 


Chairman, Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee American Gas Association 


ances, neglecting competitive factors. 
In other words, this activity is the ad- 
vance guard out ahead of the front 
lines, seeing what lies ahead. 

It is not necessary to emphasize that 
there have been great changes in the 
location of spendable income and pur- 
chasing power in this country and the 
fact that its present location may have 
a surprisingly low saturation of appli- 





ances can develop tremendous poten- 
tial markets. 

The Subcommittee on Post-War Pur- 
chasing Power and Potential Markets 
have resolved their studies into the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


I. Probable Business Conditions in 

the Post-War Period. 

II. Post-War Spendable Income. 

III. Shifts in Population and the Ef- 
fect on Markets. 

IV. Probable Post-War Home Build- 
ing. 

V. Post-War Markets. 

VI. Customer Preference. 


This subcommittee has undertaken 
the task of analyzing a mass of data 
which is available from authoritative 
sources on probable post-war economic 
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levels. It has been necessary to sepa- 
rate long range political ideals from 
practical problems which will directly 
affect post-war markets. The principal 
advantage of this phase of the work 
will be to present the foregoing in- 
formation on a national level in such 
a manner as to permit its use at an in- 
dustry or company level without the 
necessity of a vast duplication of work 
and study. It is intended that a bib- 
liography will be included in the final 
report which will be of help to the 
companies that may care to investigate 
this phase of the subject more fully. 
It is generally conceded that post- 
war income levels will have a very 
important effect on markets because 
of the unsatisfied desires of those 
wage earners who move into higher 
income brackets. A vast accumulation 
of war bonds estimated to be in ex- 
cess of $24,000,000,000 will consti- 
tute a reservoir of spending power 
for post-war goods. To this can be 
added approximately $10,000,000,- 

000 of consumer installment credit 

which has been liquidated since Sep- 

tember 1941. Studies by various au- 
thorities indicate that median incomes 
have increased approximately $700 
per year between 1936 and 1942 and, 
at the present time, there are approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 consumer units in 
the country with increased optional 
spending power of $1,100 per year. 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce has estimated that in the twelve- 
year period from 1929 to 1940 con- 
sumer expenditures were 91 per cent 
of disposable income and probably 
will return to that ratio when goods 
are again available. 

Shifts in population will directly 
affect post-war markets in a great many 
areas throughout the country. A very 
complete statement of this problem was 
contained in the article by Philip M. 
Hauser of the Bureau of Census in the 











products critically. 
shuffling of business. 


revolutionize stove manufacturing. 


economical in its use of fuel. 


the war. 





March issue of the AMERICAN Gas 
ASSOCIATION MONTHLY. 

The home-building program in the 
post-war period will be an important 
phase of the post-war marketing prob- 
lem facing the gas industry. Here 
again, a great deal of material on this 
subject is being examined and will be 
condensed for quick reference. Author- 
ities agree generally that there is a 
large potential demand for housing and 
differ only as to its size, although it is 
pointed out that a cessation of build- 
ing does not necessarily create a de- 
ferred housing demand. Demand ex- 
ists if people have purchasing power 
and this fact ties in directly with prob- 
able economic level referred to in the 
first part of the study. 

Conservative estimates seem to place 
the number of new homes to be built 
at approximately 1,000,000 per year 
for a 10-year period, and in arriving 
at these figures consideration has been 
given to the small number of homes 
built in the 10 years prior to the war, 
to the demand created by the formation 
of new families, to the demand for 
better housing created by higher in- 
come levels, and the need for replace- 
ment of obsolete housing. One au- 
thority estimates that $1,750 annual 
earnings will permit a $3,500 home 
without subsidy and that a $109,000,- 
000,000 national income level would 
move 6,738,000 consumer units above 
the $1,750 per year class. 

Post-war markets of the gas indus- 
try will be affected by several factors, 
namely: 


Mock-Up of the Future’ 


ODAY, thousands of manufacturers, in the rare minutes that they can 
spare from the pressure of war production, are reviewing their prewar 
Out of this thinking there is bound to come a great re- 

Some who never made ranges are now considering that 
field because they have learned much about the metal-stamping art in some 
phase of war production. A few of these are excited by knowledge of that same 
insulating material, eight-fold better than we had before the war, that promises 
to revolutionize the refrigeration industry. They see how this can be made to 


Before the war you could buy a Swedish cookstove that was extraordinarily 
Insulated and thermostatically controlled, it re- 
quired scarcely more than a shovelful of coal a day. It was no bigger than an 
ordinary kitchen range, but it was fantastically expensive for an ordinary house- 
hold. However, a restaurant man who bought one at $750 could expect to re- 
cover that cost in a few years through the saving in fuel. 
a dozen manufacturers are calculating the size of the market for such a stove 
to be sold at a cost no greater than an ordinary gas range. 
trying to redesign this type of stove for use with gas. Mock-ups exist. For the 
consumers these mock-ups are a tantalizing promise of a lower living cost after 


*From Boyden Sparkes’ article under this title in the 
June 26 Saturday Evening Post. 


Now at least half 


Men are at work 





A. The replacement market for appli- 
ances which are wearing out and 
becoming obsolete and market sur- 
veys being made by individual gas 
companies will prove of inestima- 
ble value both to the gas company 
and the manufacturer. 


B. The market which new homes will 
create. 


C. The gas home heating market cre- 
ated by new home construction and 
also by an appreciation for gas 
heating which is being accelerated 
because of wartime fuel shortages. 
This committee can estimate the 
size of this market, but the individ- 
ual company will have to determine 
how much gas home heating it 
wants. 

D. The improvement in living stand- 
ards, made possible by higher in- 
come levels, will create vast new 
markets. Data has been collected 
showing the present distribution of 
gas appliances by income levels 
and, using this as a guide, it is 
possible to estimate the appliances 
that can be sold to consumer units 
with increased optional spending 
power. 

E. Through the Home Service Com- 
mittee of the Association a consid- 
erable amount of data has been col- 
lected indicating the preference 
expressed by customers for certain 
types and styles of appliances. This 
information while not final and 
conclusive will give the gas in- 
dustry and the appliance manufac- 
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turers some very helpful ideas about 
future customer demands. 


(b) Factors Affecting the Realiza- 
tion of the Potential Markets. 
R. J. Rutherford, Chairman 
Worcester Gas Light Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. E. Ginna 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This phase of the committee ac- 
tively will study the development of 
competitive factors that may prevent 
us from, and also may aid us in, achiev- 
ing the potential market developed by 
Study “A.” In other words, Mr. Ruth- 
erford’s committee is our intelligence 
division trying to determine the 
strength and activity of the enemy. 

The great changes which have taken 
place in the oil industry may be the 
means of placing on our door step 
loads requiring heat in a quantity un- 
dreamed of before. On the other hand, 
the competitive conditions which the 
electric industry may be in a position 
to throw into our basic market may 
likewise be tremendous and Mr. Gin- 
na’s committee is to study the econom- 
ics and potential strength of that com- 
petition. 


1. Summary of Competitive Factors. 

By R. J]. Rutherford. 

This subcommittee has attempted to 
refine its problems into three groups, 
keeping in mind that each factor may 
be adverse or beneficial, and must be 
studied from this viewpoint. The three 
groups are: 





Teamwork 


N outstanding feature of the 

Joint Production and Chemical 
Conference was the “Post-War Sym- 
posium” led by the chairman of the 
A. G. A. Committee on Post-War 
Planning, A. M. Beebee, and par- 
ticipated in by his “horsemen.” This 
symposium proved to be a splendid 
example of teamwork by a group 
of enthusiastic, farsighted and capa- 
ble gas-industry executives with a 
background of economic under- 
standing that augurs well for the 
future of our industry. It would 
be difficult to compliment ade- 
quately this dynamic group for the 
work they are doing —H. O. An- 
DREW in June 17 Gas Age. 
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(1) Sales policies and practices of 
our own industry—past, present, 
planned. 

(2) Electric industry competition. 

(3) Other energy competition, namely, 
coal, oil and liquefied petroleum 
gases. 


Some of the high spots of this sub- 
committee's activities might be of in- 
terest. The group studying sales poli- 
cies and practices, has divided the 
problem into three time periods: pres- 
ent, one to two years after the war 
ends, and the years following this pe- 
riod. Under the present period, they 
recommend that each company analyze 
its past policies, plans and programs 
on sales, and thoroughly study them 
with the idea of revising, discarding or 
adding as necessary. 

This group is interested in our in- 
dustry arriving at basic policy com- 
mitments. It hopes to achieve unanim- 
ity of thought among the utilities, that 
they are willing to assume full respon- 
sibility for all load building and mer- 
chandising activities within the area 
they serve. It is felt that such a basic 
policy would not conflict with any of 
the successful plans of the past. They 
hope to set up the present thinking of 
all utilities and obtain information as 
to which of the four plans each utility 
will follow in Post-War. These plans 
are: 


1. No interest in load building or 
merchandising activities. 

2. Utility merchandising, but competi- 
tive operations with other outlets. 

3. Utility merchandising but non-com- 
petitive cooperation with other out- 
lets. 


as 


- No utility merchandising but full 
cooperation and direction of other 
outlets. 


It is apparent that the answer to this 
problem will be of immense interest 
and value to the manufacturer plan- 
ning for Post-War. If he is able to 
count on utilities assuming responsi- 
bilities and direction, his problem is 
considerably simplified. 

This group is also concerned with 
the present in formulating hiring and 
training programs of sales personnel. 
It is studying the possible effect on the 
post-war public demand of present vi- 


sionary advertising done by various 
companies and publicized in various 
magazines. 

For example, if the public mind is 
led to believe that immediately follow- 
ing the war, a lot of new gadgets of 
revolutionary designs are going to be 
made available, it will make going 
through the period of one or two years 
following the war, more difficult. Ac- 
tually indications are that manufactur- 
ers will be fortunate to provide pre- 
war models, let alone revolutionary de- 
signs. 

As to the future, this group is con- 
cerning itself with the probable ability 
or inability of ourselves and other out- 
lets to meet post-war merchandising. 
It is also studying new methods of dis- 
tribution that may arise such as credit 
unions, consumer movements, etc. 

The third group of this subcommit- 
tee are concerned with keeping abreast 
of three forms of energy competitions: 
coal, oil, and liquefied petroleum 
goods. 

The group is trying to keep abreast 
of such developments so that their ef- 
fect may be studied as they relate to 
our industry. The coal situation is be- 
ing followed, although with an appar- 
ent supply variously estimated between 
1500 and 3000 years, it does not 
require much following. The coal in- 





dustry, however, is hard at work on 
post-war planning. Stoker research is 
progressing. If the oil industry does va- 
cate the domestic heating market in 
post-war, then the coal industry and 
ourselves are certainly going to be con- 
cerned and their plans are going to be 
of interest to us. 

As to liquefied petroleum gases, lit- 
tle can be compiled because of their 
close tie-in with all factors affecting the 
oil picture. 


2. Summary of Electric Competitive 

Factors. 

By R. E. Ginna. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE—Since Mr. Ginna’s 
excellent summary has already been 
published in the June 17 ‘Gas Age,” 
page 17, in the interest of conserving 
much-needed space, it will not be re- 
peated here.) 


(c) Engineering and Economic As- 
pects of Our Own Ability To 
Satisfy the Potential Market. 
Hall M. Henry, Chairman 
New England Gas & Electric Serv- 
ice Corp. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


This phase of our program will be 
given over to a study of the economic 
factors which we have definitely in our 


Despite their concentration on vital war work, progressive manufacturers are developing 
models of post-war products. Here Servel engineers examine “mock-ups” of gas-burning 
appliances for the future. Left to right: Dr. William R. Hainsworth, vice-president, Servel. 
Inc.; Lurelle Guild, designer; Dr. R. S. Taylor, chief engineer. (Photo by Rudolph Hindemith) 






























favor to enable us to overcome the 
enemy, as well as to study the weak 
points in our defense. In other words, 
Mr. Henry is our General in charge 
of these factors which supervise the 
bringing up of supplies and passing 
the ammunition. 

The summary of this activity is given 
below by Mr. Henry: 


Economics of House Heating 


One of the assignments is to deter- 
mine the economics of house heating 
and to include in this study production 
costs as well as the possibilities of 
using medium pressure distribution 
system versus low pressure system. 
This study will be undertaken by the 
Market and Economic Research Com- 
mittee, Economics of House Heating 
Subcommittee, headed by H. O. Loe- 
bell. 

It is expected that this report will 
be completed in the near future and 
made available to the industry. 


Main Extension Policy 


It is the intention of the Subcommit- 
tee on Engineering and Economics of 
our Industry to study main extension 
policies from the standpoint of the 
economics of making these extensions. 
This study will be undertaken by Mr. 
Ginna. 

No outline is available at this time 
on this phase of the committee’s work 
but as one is developed it will be an- 
nounced. 


Distribution Studies 


The following indicates the general 
program of studies and activities to be 
undertaken by the subcommittee: 


1. Is there any one best (most economic) 
gas distribution system ? 
a. Low Pressure 
b. Medium Pressure (5 pounds) 
c. High Pressure 
Note: What are the factors which will 
make one system more economical than 
another ? 


2. What economies (if any) can be real- 
ized by dehydration of gas? 
a. Labor costs 
1. Pumping drips 
2. Service complaints 
3. Diaphragm trouble 
b. Cost of laying mains 
1. Can they be laid at shallower 
depth ? 
One writer claims costs 1.1 cents per 
M cu.ft. to dehydrate but can save 2 


cents per M cut. Another claims 
costs only % cent per M cu.ft. to de- 
hydrate. Just what are the factors 
that go into the cost of dehydration? 


3. Study several typical distribution sys- 
tems. 

a. Companies with 10,000 meters; 
50,000 meters; 100,000 meters; 
over 500,000 meters. (Or any 
grouping of meter sizes that the 
committee would consider best). 


b. To determine what changes can be 
made to obtain the greatest carry- 
ing capacity with least incremental 
costs. 

(a) Additional feeder mains 

(b) Convert to medium pressure 
system 

(c) Convert to high pressure sys- 
tem 

(d) District holders 
1. Low pressure 
2. High pressure 


4. What are plastic pipes? For 
a. Distribution 
b. Service 
c. House piping 
Give advantages—first costs and 
maintenance costs. 





5. What problems would be raised by dis- 
tributing a methane oxygen mixture— 
say 80% methane—20% oxygen? 

a. Corrosions 

b. Efficiencies 
We understand this mixture is not ex- 
plosive at ordinary pressures. 


6. 


o 


Effects of distributing high B.t.u. gas 
(800 to 1000 B.t.u.) versus low B.t.u. 
gas (500 to 600 B.t.u.) 

a. Relative investment costs 

b. Labor costs, etc. 


Production Studies 


The following indicates the general 
program of studies and activities to be 
undertaken on Production Costs by the 
Subcommittee: 


A. Trends in Production Costs. 
A study is to be made of production 
costs of a number of companies over 
a period of years to determine the gen- 
eral trends. The purpose is to deter- 
mine whether or not any companies 
have found any methods or fuels which 
have resulted in lowering costs. The 
committee believes we ought to dis- 
(Continued on page 329) 
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to grasp the opportunity that awaits us. 
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Our Greatest Post-War Opportunity 


ITH eighty-three foremost American industries al- 

ready organized and at work preparing their post- 

war developments, and with eighty-nine Government de- 
partments in Washington preparing post-war plans (or 
is it 189?) an industry that does not systematically and 
thoroughly get itself ready is digging its grave by inaction. 
The American Gas Association is fortunate in having a 
capable overall Committee on Post-War Planning, headed 
by Mr. Beebee of Rochester, with a number of subcom- 

> mittees, analyzing every imaginable phase of our economy, 
our operations and our opportunities, and which will dur- 

ing the Summer that began early this morning, issue in- 
on our future. 
responsible for the greatly enlarged program in domestic 
gas research for which financial provision has been made 


Research is gas industry insurance for the future. 

Servel has been a leader since it entered our industry with the gas refrigerator. 
This conference demonstrates that it is now a leader. 

The most important development in the gas industry in the thirties was that gas 
It was worthy of note that the gas companies benefiting the most 
from the gas refrigerator were those who were most active in its early promotion. 

The most important development for the gas industry in the forties will be air 


It gives us access to an enormous field for expansion. It brings to mankind un- 
exampled advances in the comforts of living. 
ployment problem. It is our greatest opportunity. 

Is it to be wondered at then that I am proud to have a part in this most sig- | 
nificant development? In my opinion the executives of the industry will respond | 
to this challenge and that we shall be ready, before the ink is dry on the armistice, 


—Alexander Forward, Managing Director, American Gas 
Association, at Servel All-Year Air Conditioning Con- 
ference, Chicago, June 30, 1943 
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It is already largely 


It helps solve the post-war em- 
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Gum Protective Devices for 
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1. Test manifold for gum pro- 
showing various types 


Gas Appliances 


NTERFERENCE with the perform- 

ance of gas appliances due to pilot 
outages, resulting from gum-forming 
constituents in manufactured gases has 
been recognized for many years. Papers 
on this subject by Ward, Jordan, and 
Fulweiler,! Perry,2 Brady? and others 
during the period of 1932 to 1935 not 
only indicated that gum was the source 
of much of the pilot troubles but ex- 
plained how gum was formed. AI- 
though ways and means for correction 
of this difficulty had been discussed on 
many occasions by various American 
Gas Association groups, first official 
action was taken by our Approval Re- 
quirements Committee at its October 
6, 1939 meeting. 

At that time this problem was agreed 
to be of sufficient importance to war- 
rant a special gas industry investiga- 
tion, and a resolution to this effect 
was submitted to the Association’s 
Executive Board. Shortly thereafter the 


* American Gas Association Testing Labora- 
tories. 

Presented at A. G. A. Joint Production and 
Chemical Committee Conference, New York, 
N. Y., May 24-25, 1943. 


ISSUE OF JULY-AUGUST 1943 





By F. E. VANDAVEER and MILTON ZARE* 


Gas Conditioning Committee of the 
Technical Section, to which the sub- 
ject had been referred, passed a resolu- 
tion, part of which is quoted below: 


“RESOLVED, that it is the considered 
opinion of the 1940 Gas Condition- 
ing Committee, that under the best 
current gas manufacturing opera- 


Ae WA 





Fig. 2. Tyndall beam tester showing vis- 

ibility of gum particles in gas stream through 

window of new observation cell (rectangu- 
lar) in foreground 
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tions, a certain percentage of pilot 
outages in automatic appliances may 
be experienced due to conditions 
not susceptible to control at the 
manufacturing plant. Accordingly, the 
committee strongly recommends that 
the American Gas _ Association, 
through the appropriate committees, 
go on record as requiring that all 
pilot-equipped appliances for man- 
ufactured gas contain, as a factory 
installed item, a suitable protective 
device against gum, dust and rust. 


’ 


The Approval Requirements Com- 
mittee later authorized a compre- 
hensive investigation of this problem. 
The American Gas Association Test- 
ing Laboratories were instructed: (1) 
to determine the need for gum pro- 
tective devices for use with constant 
burning pilots and possibility of making 
them mandatory on domestic gas ap- 
pliances for manufactured gas, (2) to 
investigate ability of contemporary de- 
vices to accomplish this function, and 
(3) to prepare requirements and meth- 













Fig. 3. Apparatus for adding gum forming 
constituents (butadiene, nitric oxide and 
oxygen) to manufactured gas supplied to 
40-cu.ft. aging tower (at left) where gum 
is formed. Gas containing gum is passed 
through gum protective devices on manifold 


ods of test to determine acceptable 
devices with a view toward adoption 
of appropriate listing standards incor- 
porating them. Research funds were 
provided in the Spring of 1942 and 
experimental work was started soon 
thereafter. This project is now nearly 
completed. Data obtained to date are 
summarized in this paper. 

As a preliminary to undertaking re- 
search, available literature and min- 
utes of interested committee meetings 
were studied, a conference was held 
with Dr. N. K. Chaney and others of 
The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, and correspondence and discus- 
sions carried on with various manufac- 
tured gas companies and appliance 
manufacturers. It has been authorita- 
tively demonstrated that pilot clogging 
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Fig. 4. Side and top views of Rutz lighter needle before and after complete clogging with gum 


and outages in great numbers have 
been caused by vapor-phase gum in 
addition to dust, dirt, grease, sulfur 
and rust. Gum is the product of poly- 
merization of gaseous constituents of 
manufactured gases which takes place 
in the storage and distribution system. 

Such gum-forming constituents have 
always been present in manufactured 
gases. However, they were not recog- 
nized as a major problem until auto- 
matic ignition and control devices, em- 
ploying small gas ways in needle valve 
pilots, became popular on domestic 
gas appliances. These small gas ways 
afforded a ready location for deposi- 
tion of gum particles. For complete 
information on the origin and mech- 
anism of formation of vapor-phase 
gum as well as methods developed for 
its control and elimination, reference 
should be made to available literature 
on this subject. The most prominent 
contributors in this field in addition to 
those previously mentioned are: A. R. 
Powell,* W. L. Shively and E. V. Har- 
low,® L. Shnidman,® L. Shnidman and 
J. S. Yeaw,? C. C. Winterstein and 
H. D. Lehman.’ Only those details 
relevant to the project assigned our or- 


Fig. 5. Comparison of 
effectiveness of various 
gum protective devices to 
prevent pilot outage with 
an unprotected Rutz pilot 
operating on the same gas 
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ganization will be discussed in this 
paper. 

From an examination of hundreds 
of clogged needle valve pilots ob- 
tained from installations in the field, 
Messrs. Jordan, Ward and Fulweiler 
found that vapor-phase gum was a 
contributory cause of 86.8 per cent of 
such stoppages and the primary cause 
of 80.6 per cent. By chemical analyses 
and subsequent synthesis they discov- 
ered that the deposits encountered re- 
sulted from polymerization and oxida- 
tion of various compounds in fuel 
gases, principally unsaturated hydro- 
carbons generally designated as illu- 
minants. This process was no doubt 
accelerated by oxides of nitrogen in the 
presence of oxygen, both of which are 
present in manufactured gases leaving 
the source of generation. These au- 
thoritics also demonstrated that gum 
may be formed at irregular intervals 
without apparent change in normal 
manufacturing processes. This theory 
has also been substantiated by other 
investigators. 

In preliminary phases of our investi- 
gation, necessity of having unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, oxides of nitrogen, and 
oxygen present in order to form vapor- 
phase gum was rather strikingly veri- 
fied. Our manufactured test gas is pro- 
duced by reforming natural gas. While 
it closely duplicates coke oven gas 
chemically, it contains relatively small 
amounts of illuminants, no oxides of 
nitrogen, and practically no oxygen. 
Addition of nitric oxide did not pro- 
duce gum. Introduction of butadiene 
and nitric oxide produced traces of 
gum but too small an amount for our 
purpose. Adding oxygen as well as 
butadiene and nitric oxide gave copi- 
ous quantities of vapor-phase gum. By 
varying the concentration of nitric ox- 
ide, gum particles causing clogging 
rates of needle valve pilots equal to 
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Fig. 6. Typical construction of pilot filters A, C, F, and G showing condition 
Thin dark area on inlet (right) is gum deposit 


or exceeding those reported from field 
experience were obtained. 

Since it has been shown that forma- 
tion of vapor-phase gum necessitates 
the presence of unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons, oxides of nitrogen, and oxygen 
and a certain aging period for growth 
of particles, the problem of eliminat- 
ing gum difficulties resolves into two 


STUER LUTEAL 
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possibilities: (1) removal of one or 
more gum-forming constituents at the 
manufacturing plant or (2) removal 
of gum particles at the appliance be- 
fore they enter a pilot or point of re- 
stricted flow where they will be de- 
posited. 

Two known methods are employed 
in this country for removing oxides 


TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTION OF DEVICES DESIGNED TO PREVENT STOPPAGE OF SMALL GAS WAYS IN PILOT 
VALVES, THERMOSTATS, AND OTHER GAS APPLIANCE ACCESSORIES FROM VAPOR-PHASE 


GuM or Dust AS EMPLOYED IN THIS INVESTIGATION 

















Manufacturers 
Manufac- Capacity 
turer Filter Filtering Media Cu.ft./Hr. Remarks 
1 A Specially prepared 0.75 (1) Designed mainly for range top 
mineral wool burner pilots 
B ud 10.0 (2) For refrigerators, water heaters, 
etc. 
2 Cc cs 0.75 (1) 
D . 7.0 (2 
E ‘ 10.0 (2) 
3 iy 0.75 (1) 
4 G 0.75 (1) 
H sg 5.0 (2) 
5 I Wool felt 50.0 For dust protection, individual appli- 
ances 
J re i 160.0 For dust protection, house lines 
6 K Commercial 
glass wool — (1) 
7 L Wool felt -- For dust protection, refrigerators 
8 Ma E. R. wool felt Depends on For range pilots, water heaters, refrig- 
filter and thin fixed orifice erators. 
plate orifice 
b ” ” ” ” ” ” ” ” 
. Thin plate orifice ii To replace pilot tips 
‘ ” » ” » 


To replace needle in Rutz lighters 


Fig. 7. (Right) Construction of filter K showing un- 


even gum deposits on. glass wool after complete clogging 





Fig. 8. Thin plate orifices “Me” before and after complete 
closure by vapor-phase gum particles 


of 


of interior after complete clogging with vapor-phase gum. 








of nitrogen from manufactured gas. In 
the Ward-Jordan process nitric oxide 
reacts with fouled iron oxide. In the 
Koppers electrical precipitation process, 
nitric oxide is oxidized to nitrogen 
peroxide, which is then removed with 
sulfides in the gas. Published informa- 
tion indicates that gum service difh- 
culties are substantially reduced by 
these processes. In his paper, Warren 
Churchill® reports an efficiency of 91 
per cent obtained with a newly in- 
stalled Koppers Electric Gas Treater. 
Limitations of the fouled iron oxide 
process are discussed by Jordan, Ward 
and Fulweiler.1 They point out, how- 
ever, that nitric oxide in gums, de- 
posited in gas distribution systems, may 
suddenly be released resulting in 
greater concentrations than observed at 
the plant. Under these circumstances it 
would appear to be desirable to sup- 
plement plant control with auxiliary 
gum protective devices at the appli- 
ances, if complete freedom from pilot 
outages is desired. 

In order to determine whether con- 
temporary devices effectively remove 
gum and how long they will continue 
to do so, new samples of every known 
device were investigated. A number of 
units which had been in service from 
one to six years were also obtained. A 
brief description of the new units is 
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Fig. 9. Showing decreased gas flow resulting from saturating 
filter C with vapor phase gum particles 


presented in Table 1. They are shown 
connected to a gas manifold and pilots 
in Figure 1. Products of eight differ- 
ent manufacturers are represented. 
Fourteen of the seventeen units re- 
ceived were specifically designed to 
filter gum. The remaining three were 
designed primarily to remove dust par- 
ticles and were included in this study 
for comparative purposes. The twenty- 
one used gum filters, which had pro- 
vided satisfactory service on consumers’ 
appliances for periods of from one to 
six years represented a wide range of 
capacities and application to all types of 
domestic gas appliances. 


Test Procedure 

Briefly, the test procedure followed 
and apparatus employed in studying 
performance of these devices was es- 
sentially similar to that described by 
J. A. Perry.* Our apparatus is shown 
in Figure 3. Butadiene, nitric oxide, 
and oxygen are added in measured vol- 
umes to the Laboratories’ manufactured 
test gas from the glass siphon bottles 
shown in the rear. This resulting mix- 
ture is then aged in the forty-cubic- 
foot tower shown on the left for ap- 
proximately two hours to permit gum 
formation and then passed through the 
filters located on the test manifold 
shown in final form in Figure 1. By 
adjusting the amount and concentra- 
tion of nitric oxide added, it was pos- 
sible to control the clogging rate of 
Rutz lighters and number of gum par- 
ticles at the outlet of the aging tower. 

At the highest rate of gum genera- 
tion it was possible to completely close 


Fig. 10. 
F ard G with increase in number of unprotected pilot outages 


Rutz lighters in about twenty min- 
utes’ time. Almost any slower rate of 
stoppage could be secured by proper 
manipulation. For continuous testing 
of filters, a rate of clogging of needle 
valve pilot within one-half to two 
hours was employed. This may be 
compared with the most extreme in- 
stance of stoppage reported in the field 
of four hours. To attain this fast rate 
of gum formation an aging period of 
about 2.2 hours was employed using 
a mixture of our manufactured gas 
to which approximat¢ly 1.2 per cent 
(of total volume of gas) butadiene, 
0.6-0.8 per cent oxygen, and 80-120 
grams of nitric oxide per million cubic 
feet had been added. 

Tests, conducted to determine the 
amount of gum present in the gas 
passed through the gum filters, were 
made in several ways. The one used for 
control purposes and a most practical 
method was to pass gas from the outlet 
of the aging tower through an unpro- 
tected needle valve and then to burn 
it at a pilot port. The time required to 
completely clog the valve, as shown 
by extinguishment of the pilot flame, 
gave a direct indication of the amount 
of gum in the gas. Deposits on the 
valve needle were inspected by employ- 
ing a microscope. These deposits were 
soluble in dilute alkali and decom- 
posed violently on heating. 

Another method of gum determina- 
tion made use of the Tyndall beam 
tester loaned by the United Gas Im- 
provement Company. This instrument 
permitted visual inspection of gum 
particles in the gas stream, as well as 
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Illustrating reduction in capacity of filters A, C, 


determination of their number and 
size. Gas from the aging tower could 
be passed through a specially designed 
black-body cell into which a thin beam 
of intense light from an arc lamp was 
admitted. If particles of gum were 
present, their diffraction of the light 
would be visible to the eye in the 
same manner as dust particles appear 
to dance in a ray of sunlight. This in- 
strument is illustrated by Figure 2, with 
arc lamp at left, condenser lens in the 
center and black-body cell at front 
right. A typical shaft of light, due to 
its diffraction by gum particles, may 
also be seen through the observation 
window of the rectangular cell in the 
foreground. 

A small microscope having a mag- 
nification of 100 was used with the 
Tyndall beam tester for the purpose 
of counting the number of particles in 
a given area. Size of gum particles 
from approximately 0.5 (0.0000195 
in.) to 1.5 microns (0.0000585 in.) 
diameters were estimated. Smaller par- 
ticles could be seen but they could 
not be evaluated with our equipment. 

The minute size of vapor-phase gum 
particles permits them to remain dis- 
persed and suspended in a gas. As is 
well known they can be carried 
throughout an entire distribution sys- 
tem. Smallest particles reported* as 
observed with an ultra-microscope are 
0.1 micron (0.0000039 in.) ; the larg- 
est that will remain suspended in gas 
are 1.5 microns (0.0000585 in.) di- 
ameter. The average is estimated as 


0.26 microns (0.00001 in.). These di- 


(Continued on page 330) 
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Order U-1 on Inventories Clarified 


(Office of War Utilities Release) 


TILITIES submitting applications for 

relief from the restrictions of Para- 
graph (f) of U-1 on inventories, with- 
drawals and deliveries, in some cases fail 
to provide sufficient information to permit 
determination of the justification for the 
requested relief. Permission to exceed the 
U-1 restrictions on inventories, deliveries 
and withdrawals should not be requested 
by utilities except when their circumstances 
are such as to make it impossible to safe- 
guard the supply of utility service under 
war-time conditions without such relief. 

Critical material shortages still continue 
and no utility should request authority to 
maintain larger inventories or use larger 
quantities of materials than are absolutely 
necessary. Where circumstances are such 
that the utility finds it necessary to request 
relief from the restrictions of the order, the 
following information should be supplied: 

1. Inventory. In requesting permission 
to establish specific practical working mini- 
mum inventories in excess of those per- 
mitted by U-1, you should state by con- 
trol class totals only, the dollar value of 
your 1940 inventory, the inventory per- 
mitted by U-1, and the inventory required 
for your present essential needs. Explain 
the reasons why it is necessary for you to 
request higher inventory bases than are au- 
thorized by U-1. 

This explanation should cover the 
amount of plant for which your inventory 
furnishes protection, the relationship of 
plant values and essential inventory, the 
amount of inventory classified as spare 
parts, the past turnover of inventory classes, 
and all other pertinent factors. This study 
should cover only major items of material 
and those which aggregate to relatively 
large amounts. 

2. Deliveries and Withdrawals for Main- 
tenance, Repairs, and Operations. If, be- 
cause of unusually low use of materials in 
the last 9 months of 1942, you consider 
it necessary to establish a higher base for 
deliveries and withdrawals under U-1, you 
should state in your request, by control 
class totals, the dollar value of your with- 
drawals in 1940, the withdrawal base as 
determined by U-1, and the base necessary 
for your essential needs. State briefly your 
reasons for requesting an increase in base. 

If it is necessary for you to exceed the 
withdrawal or delivery restrictions of U-1 
for an unusual maintenance or repair job, 
you should submit a request for permis- 
sion to accept deliveries and make with- 
drawals during a specific calendar quarter, or 
quarters, stating by control class totals your 
normal delivery and withdrawal base, the 
dollar amount of deliveries and withdraw- 
als necessary for the unusual job, that part 
of the unusual deliveries and withdrawals 
which can be absorbed in your normal 
bases, and the dollar amounts by which it 
is necessary to exceed your normal deliver- 
ies and withdrawals. 
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Producers should not request permission 
to exceed the delivery and withdrawal re- 
strictions of U-1 simply because a main- 
tenance or repair job is unusual or emer- 
gency. They should accomplish this work 
if at all possible within their normal de- 
livery or withdrawal bases, and ask for per- 
mission to exceed by only the amounts 
necessary to meet their essential needs. 

3. Deliveries and Withdrawals for Ex- 
tensions to Consumers Under U-1-c, U-1-d, 
and U-1-e. If it is not possible for a Pro- 
ducer to make extensions authorized by 
U-1-c, U-1-d, and U-1-e within the normal 
deliveries and withdrawals authorized by 
U-1, ke should submit a request for per- 
mission to exceed the delivery and with- 
drawal restrictions of U-1 for a specific cal- 
endar quarter, or quarters, indicating by 
control class totals only, for each quarter, 
the normal delivery and withdrawal base, 
the estimated dollar value of withdrawals 


necessary to make such extensions, that part 
of the withdrawals which can be made 
within the normal authorization of U-1, 
and that part of the withdrawals which 
must be made in excess of the ‘restrictions 
of U-1. 

He should also state that part of the 
necessary deliveries which can be made 
from his excess inventory and that part 
which must be purchased from other Pro- 
ducers or Suppliers. The Producer should 
indicate briefly the number and type of 
consumers which are to be connected. 

All deliveries and withdrawals which are 
authorized in excess of the restrictions of 
U-1 are to be considered as deliveries and 
withdrawals under U-1 and included in the 
Producer's record of deliveries and with- 
drawals under U-1, including reports which 
are required from Producers under U-1. Pro- 
ducers should indicate in their records un- 
der U-1, and in filing quarterly reports when 
required by the War Production Board, all 
specific authorizations to exceed the restric- 
tions of U-1. 





Utility Motor Vehicle Developments 


ATEST develop- 
ments in the 
utility motor trans- 
portation field have 
been summarized by 
Linn Edsall, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., 
chairman of the 
A. G. A. Motor Ve- 
hicle Committee, as 
a result of a request 
of the Technical Sec- 
tion Managing Com- 
mittee at its last 
meeting May 23 and 
discussion at the Section’s 1943-44 organi- 
zation meeing in New York, June 28. Fol- 
lowing are the highlights of Mr. Edsall’s 
summary: 

The rubber situation seems to be easing 
further. Tire recaps for truck tires will prob- 
ably be obtainable without certificates in a 
short time. At a somewhat later time, recap- 
ping material for passenger car tires will 
be of much better quality; approximately 
that of the present truck recapping material. 
This change will come through in about 
two months. 

The proposal made to Lee A. Brown, 
head of the Inspection Section of OPA, that 
the utilities be permitted to maintain a small 
reserve stock of tires has been “tabled” tem- 
porarily, with the understanding that it 
should be brought to his attention again in 
two or three months. 

Operating utilities can help greatly in 
maintaining adequate tire supplies and ob- 
taining replacements promptly by simplify- 
ing company purchasing and rationing pro- 
cedures and maintaining close contact with 
rationing boards. It has been found by 
some companies that waiting time for ap- 


Linn. Edsall 
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proval at rationing boards can be held down 
to an average of 24 hours, if proper meth- 
ods are used. 

There are some passenger cars still in the 
hands of dealers, suitable for use by utili- 
ties. Under the rationing procedure, if all 
the cars of the utilities are in use, even 
though the use is small, certificates to pur- 
chase new cars in replacement of any cars 
of 1939 model or older and which have 
been used for a minimum of 40,000 miles, 
can be obtained. If advantage is taken of 
this, utility fleets can be strengthened in 
preparation for the time that is coming 
when all available vehicles will be used to 
their limit. 

Gasoline restrictions in the eastern states 
will probably not be relaxed for some time. 
ODT and OPA have been given reduced 
quantities of gasoline to ration under recent 
orders of the Fuel Administration. This, 
coupled with military demands, accounts 
for the recent restrictions, but the restric- 
tions will probably remain in force, even 
though military demands lessen, in order to 
save transportation. 

ODT is contemplating further changes 
in existing orders, in order to accomplish 
required fuel savings, but utility operations 
will probably be exempt from most or all 
of these restrictions. Utilities are now al- 
lowed all necessary motor fuel. This will 
be continued unless the policy of WPB 
and ODT is changed. 

ODT quarterly reports have been sim- 
plified insofar as utilities are concerned. 
ODT release No. 186, dated April 5, 1943, 
limits the items which utilities must report 
quarterly to Nos. 1, 2, and 24, unless there 
are utilities operating vehicles in some over- 
the-road service, in which case Nos. 12 and 
13 must be reported. 











Ernest R. Acker 


To the Members of the American 
Gas Association: 


NNOUNCEMENT is hereby 
made to the membership of the 
Association, in accordance with Section 
2 of Article II of the by-laws, of the 
following report of the General Nomi- 
nating Committee which will be pre- 
sented to the Annual Meeting in St. 
Louis, October 12: 





For President—Ernest R. Acker, Presi- 
dent, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





F. M. Banks 





E. P. Noppel Bruno Rahn 


Walter C. Beckjord 








PC MIM 


Nominating Committee 
Reports for 1943-1944 


For Vice-President—J. 
French Robinson, Presi- 
dent, The East Ohio Gas 
Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


Watson E. Derwent, Vice- 
President, Geo. D. Roper 
Corporation, Rockford, III. 

For Treasurer—J. L. Llewel- 
lyn, Insurance Manager, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas 


R. L. Fletcher, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Providence Gas 





Company, Brooklyn, Company, Providence, 
N.Y. ]. French Robinson R. I. 
For Directors—two-year D. A. Hulcy, President, 


Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


terms: F. M. Banks, Vice- 
President, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, Los 


Angeles, Calif. E. P. Noppel, Ebasco Serv- 


ices Inc., New York. 
Walter C. Beckjord, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Co- 
lumbia Gas and Electric 
Corporation, New York. 


Bruno Rahn, President, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Louis Ruthenburg, President, 
Servel Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 


C. M. Cohn, President, Con- 
solidated Gas Electric 








Cc. M. Cohn Watson E. Derwent R. L. Fletcher D. A. Hulcy 





Louis Ruthenburg E. J. Tucker H. Carl Wolf Charles A. Tattersall 
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R. E. Wertz O. H. Ritenour 


R. H. Hargrove 


E. J. Tucker, Director and General 
Manager, Consumers Gas Company 
of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario. 


H. Carl Wolf, President, Atlanta Gas 
Light Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Respectfully submitted, 


H. R. Cook, JR., Chairman 
E. M. FARNSWORTH 

R. W. HENDEE 

Geo. S. JONES 

JAMES F. POLLARD 
FRANK C. SMITH 


General Nominating 
Committee 


Section Nominations 

The following have been nominated 
by Section Nominating Committees to 
serve as Section officers for the next 
Association year: 


Natural Gas Section: For Chairman— 
R. E. Wertz, Amarillo Gas Com- 
pany, Amarillo, Texas. For Vice- 
Chairman—R. H. Hargrove, United 
Gas Pipe Line Company, Shreveport, 
La. 


Accounting Section: For Chairman— 
O. H. Ritenour, Washington Gas 
Light Company, Washington, D. C. 
For Vice-Chairman—C. E. Pack- 
man, Middle West Service Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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C. E. Packman 


Malcolm Leach 








Harry K. Wrench 


Industrial & Commercial Gas Section: 
For Chairman—Charles G. Young, 
Springheld Gas Light Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. For Vice-Chairman— 
Harry K. Wrench, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufacturers Section: For Chairman 
—NMalcolm Leach, Glenwood Range 
Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Publicity & Advertising Committee: 
For Chairman—Charles A. Tatter- 
sall, Niagara Hudson Power Com- 
pany, New York. 





VEE 


Charles A. Munroe Award 


N the belief that recognition of service 

to an industry is especially appropriate in 
war time, the Charles A. Munroe Award 
of the American Gas Association is offered 
again this year. The award consists of a sub- 
stantial sum of money and a permanent certifi- 
cate and is made annually by the Executive 
Board to the individual judged to have made 
the most outstanding contribution toward 
the advancement of the gas industry. 

An accomplishment on any phase of the 
gas business may be considered. For in- 
stance, since the first award in 1929, it has 
been given for developments in refrigera- 
tion; labor saving accounting; rate making; 
dealer cooperation; sales expansion; public 
relations; research; change-over from one 
to another kind of gas; promotion on the 
national advertising program; scientific de- 
velopments in connection with gas measure- 
ment; gas compressors, etc. 
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C. V. Sorenson Charles E. Turner 





J. H. Warden 


L. E. Knowlton 


Residential Section: For Chairman— 
C. V. Sorenson, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 
For Vice-Chairman—J. H. Warden, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Technical Section: For Chairman— 
Charles F. Turner, The East Ohio 
Gas Company, Cleveland, Ohio. For 
Vice-Chairman—L. E. Knowlton, 
Providence Gas Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


HUUIQEOOULQUU0OL0200000EUDUAGEU DUANE LAA 


Perhaps you know of someone whose 
accomplishments in behalf of the gas in- 
dustry make him worthy of consideration 
for the award. Special consideration will be 
given to war conditions. If so, it is sug- 
gested that you sponsor an application on 
his behalf. Applications may be sent to As- 
sociation Headquarters but they must, under 
the rules, be received by August 1, 1943. 


arses = 
Roper Wins “E 

HE George D. Roper Corporation, 

peacetime manufacturer of gas ranges, 
has joined the select circle of companies 
who have been awarded the Army-Navy E 
for excellence in war production. This fine 
achievement is commemorated in a brochure 
dedicated to their employees which contains 
the program of presentation, history of the 
company, and pictorial display of the com- 
pany’s war work. 














HE Joint Committee on Gas Summer 

Air Conditioning of the Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Section and the Residen- 
tial Section has two important functions. 
First, to encourage the commercial develop- 
ment of air conditioning in the summer 
with gas and second, to work toward the 
rapid development of engineering methods 
and equip’ nt to facilitate the first. 

The stuu.es of the Joint Committee, as 
contained in its reports and papers, consti- 
tute a complete history of this development 
from the time the Committee on Industrial 
Gas Research completed on behalf of the 
gas industry the original investigations and 
research work in this field. 

The Joint Committee supervises the As- 
sociation’s research project in gas summer 
air conditioning. This project, which is 
being carried on at the A. G. A. Labora- 
tories, is being conducted with the close 
cooperation and active assistance of each 
of the equipment manufacturers in this 
field. In this connection the Joint Com- 
mittee has a Technical Advisory Committee 
to assist in preparing the working outlines 
for research and to review technical ma- 
terial before it is published. 


Ourusoff Leads Air Conditioning 
Committee 


HE chairman of 

the Joint Com- 
mittee on Gas Sum- 
mer Air Condition- 
ing is Leon Ourusoft 
of Washington Gas 
Light Company, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Ourusoff has 
been deeply inter- 
ested in the subject 
from the beginning. 
He designed and su- 
pervised the installa- 
tion made about ten 
years ago in the old main office building 
of his company and last summer did the 
same in connection with the installation in 
the fine new office building of the company 
on H Street. Also, under his supervision, 
there have been installed a number of in- 
stallations in Washington homes of vari- 
ous sizes, on all of which accurate oper- 
ating data are collected. 

Mr. Ourusoff is the son of a Russian 
diplomat who held posts in a number of 
European countries. His secondary educa- 
tion was secured in a number of capitol 
cities, following which he studied engineer- 
ing at the University of Liege, Belgium, 
and at the Polytechnical Institute of Liege, 
graduating from the latter institution with 
honors. In World War I he was attached 
to the British Military Mission in South 
Russia. 





Leon Ourusoff 


His business career has been confined to 
American Radiator Company and Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company. Starting with 
the French subsidiary of American Radiator 
in 1925 and later transferring to this coun- 
try, he learned the business literally from 
the ground up, being successively cupola 
laborer, cupola operator, core maker, liner, 
foundry gang foreman, chemist, efficiency 
engineer, design engineer, planning and re- 
search engineer, and utilization engineer. 

In October 1931 Mr. Ourusoff organized 
the Utilization Department of Washington 
Gas Light Company, setting up a well- 
equipped laboratory, and becoming head of 
the department. In 1938 he took on the 
additional duties of supervision of the 
Commercial and Industrial Department and 
Government Department of his company. 
A founder and past president of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
as well as a member of the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers, he has de- 
veloped many valuable contacts in the field. 

Extensive A. G. A. committee experience 
in all fields of gas appliances and _ utili- 





Summer Air Conditioning Committee Looks 
to Post-War Period 


zation has given Mr. Ourusoff a solid foun- 
dation for heading the Summer Air Condi- 
tioning Committee. His busy life includes 
several hobbies. Among them are photog- 
raphy and musical composition. In addition 
to finding time to maintain his reputation 
as an expert tennis player he is raising a 
Victory garden and a family of five husky 
children. 

Assisting Mr. Ourusoff on the Joint 
Committee on Summer Air Conditioning 
are: Carl H. Dean, Tulsa, Okla.; W. F. 
Friend, New York, N. Y.; William R. 
Hainsworth, Evansville, Ind.; H. W. Heis- 
terkamp, Cleveland, Ohio; F. M. Johnson, 
Toledo, Ohio; Henry O. Loebell, New 
York, N. Y.; A. W. Lundstrum, New 
York, N. Y.; G. E. May, New Orleans, 
La.; C. A. McKinney, Houston, Texas; 
H. P. Morehouse, Newark, N. J.; James 
C. Patterson, Syracuse, N. Y.; John deB. 
Shepard, Baltimore, Md.; George L. Simp- 
son, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. H. Waring, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Harry L. Warren, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Glenn F. Zellhoefer, Bloomington, 
Ill.; and Eugene D. Milener, American Gas 
Association, New York, N. Y., Secretary. 





May Heads Research Group 


NERGETIC and 

capable is G. 
Elmer May, chair- 
man of the A. G. A. 
Technical Advisory 
Committee on Gas 
Summer Air Condi- 
tioning and _utili- 
zation engineer of 
New Orleans Public 
Service Inc. Mr. 
May is well quali- 
fied for his commit- 
tee work in the new 
field of gas summer 
air conditioning, as his company duties in- 
clude not only engineering work, but also 
promotion and use of gas and electric serv- 
ices. 

Mr. May is a full-fledged native of the 
colorful city of New Orleans. Like his 
parents, he was born there. Following com- 
pletion of grade school and “prep” school, 
he graduated in both Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering from New Orleans’ Tu- 
lane University where, incidentally, he re- 
cently equipped the handsome new Tulane 
Library with gas air conditioning, design- 
ing it both for the comfort of readers and 
for the proper preservation of books and 
manuscripts. His entire business career 
has been with New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice. 

Well known in heating and ventilating 
circles, Mr. May organized and was first 





G. Elmer May 
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president of the Delta (Louisiana) Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. He has presented 
six important papers on air conditioning, 
the latest at the A. G. A. War Conference 
on Industrial and Commercial Gas entitled 
“Air Conditioning Small Commercial Es- 
tablishments with Gas’ which was pub- 
lished in the April A. G. A. MONTHLY. 
As Chairman of the Technical Advisory 
Committee on Gas Summer Air Condition- 
ing, Mr. May is ex-officio a member of the 
Joint Committee on Gas Summer Air Con- 
ditioning of the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section and the Residential Section. 
Serving with him are: W. F. Friend, New 
York, N. Y.; C. A. McKinney, Houston, 
Texas; L. Ourusoff, Washington, D. C.; 
John deB. Shepard, Baltimore, Md.; Harry 
L. Warren, Los Angeles, Calif.; Eugene D. 
Milener, New York, N. Y., Secretary. 


Miss Shank Appointed 


OROTHY SHANK has been ap- 

pointed director of the experimental 
kitchen and associate editor of ‘What's 
New in Home Economics.’’ Miss Shank 
was formerly in charge of the food utiliza- 
tion section of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Previously she had been director 
of the research kitchen of American Stove 
Company. 
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The ''production 
line” efforts of three 
Houston neighbors 
who borrowed a 
pressure cooker from 
the Houston Natural 
Gas Corporation 


Ryde KEK 


' ners aT” 





The 246 pints of 
vegetables which 
they processed in- 
cluded string beans, 
lima beans, swiss 
chard, squash, corn, 
carrots and mixed 
vegetables 


Pressure Cookers for the Asking 


OW can our 

gas com- 
pany make the 
greatest contribu- 
tion to the war- 
time nutrition pro- 
gram in your com- 
munity ?” 

This was the 
question asked 
home demonstra- 
tion agents, agri- 
cultural agents, home economics teach- 
ers, Red Cross and Office of Civilian 
Defense nutrition committees, individ- 
uals and club members in a survey 
conducted this spring by representa- 
tives of the Houston Natural Gas Cor- 
poration in the 19 counties which the 
company serves along the Texas Gulf 
Coast. 

Virtually unanimous were their re- 
plies, which revealed that inasmuch 
as there was a dearth of pressure cook- 
ers, and since the procurement of new 
cookers was subject to rigid rationing 
regulations, the greatest possible as- 
sistance could come through any plan 
which would make additional pres- 
sure cookers available. 

It was pointed out that although 
more food will be canned by home- 
makers this year than ever before, a 
much greater quantity might be an- 
ticipated in this wartime period were 
it not for the shortage of cookers. 





Kenneth Fellows 
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By KENNETH FELLOWS 


Advertising Manager, Houston 
Natural Gas Corporation, 
Houston, Texas 


With such information at hand, the 
gas company determined to see what 
could be done. It was reasoned that 
if cookers could be purchased and 
made available through each of the 
company offices to customers for a stip- 
ulated period without charge, a mini- 
mum amount of equipment could be 
made to serve a maximum number of 
users. 

Furthermore, the plan would offer 
to hundreds of victory gardeners with 
a small surplus of vegetables at their 
disposal their only opportunity to se- 
cure a pressure cooker, for the limited 
amount of canning which they would 
do would not qualify them to buy a 
cooker sold under rationing restric- 
tions requiring that each purchaser can 
at least 750 quarts of food in a year's 
time. 

To get the public’s reaction, the gas 
company released publicity to the news- 
papers in its system early in May asking 
substantially this question: ‘Would you 
make use of a pressure cooker for home 
canning if one were made available to 
you on a free loan basis from your 
Houston Natural Gas office ?” 
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The response was so enthusiastic— 
terrific would be a better word—that 
within ten days 1,631 families indi- 
cated to the gas company that they 
would utilize the cookers to can an 
anticipated 268,262 quarts of food. 
Housewives swamped district offices 
seeking the Department of Agriculture 
application form which it was re- 
quested they sign as evidence to the 
County Farm Rationing Boards that 
the cookers would be used to the great- 
est advantage in the event the company 
was permitted to buy them. 

The plan was presented to the State 
Extension fervice at College Station, 
Texas, where its possibilities were 
lauded. A Texas representative of the 
Department of Agriculture pointed out 
that there was a definite need in the 
Texas Gulf Coast area for the cookers 
because of the greatly increased popu- 
lation engaged in war industries whose 
food purchases in the off-season would 
exhaust the normal supply of fresh veg- 
etables unless that supply were supple- 
mented through home canning. 

That leaders in the gas industry 
looked with favor upon the plan was 
indicated by a statement in which one 
of them said, ‘““We believe that the 
proposal of the Houston Natural Gas 
Corporation represents another oppor- 
tunity for the gas industry to contrib- 








ute to the national welfare by stimu- 
lating food processing and conserva- 
tion among its 18,000,000 residential 
customers.” 


Goes to Washington 

Thus, with the knowledge that the 
plan had been heartily endorsed on all 
sides and armed with hundreds of ap- 
plications seeking the use of the cook- 
ers, a representative of the gas com- 
pany was delegated to go to Washing- 
ton and lay the program before food 
production administration authorities 
in an effort to ascertain definitely that 
the cookers might be purchased. As a 
result of his presentation, which ac- 
complished what reams of correspond- 
ence and countless long distance tele- 
phone calls had failed to do, a direc- 
tive was issued authorizing the pur- 
chase of the equipment. 

It was a matter of only a few days 
before delivery of the cookers was 
made to the Houston headquarters of 
the gas company by the Burpee Com- 
pany of Barrington, Illinois. The cook- 
ers were then pro-rated to the district 
offices of the company according to the 
number of applications that had been 
received in the various communities. 

Demonstrations featuring the use of 
the cooker were arranged by the dis- 
trict managers in each community and 
invitations to be present were mailed 
to each homemaker who had expressed 
a desire to borrow a cooker. Further 
publicity was given to the demonstra- 
tion through a large newspaper ad- 
vertisement and news stories which 
invited the general public to be in at- 
tendance. 


Successful Demonstrations 


The well-attended demonstrations 
were conducted by the county home 
demonstration agents, who for years 
have rendered an outstanding service 
in the field of local nutrition, and 
too much cannot be said concerning 
the efficient manner in which they were 
handled. The demonstrators took par- 
ticular precaution to inform homemak- 
ers who had not previously used a 
cooker of the importance of its general 
care. Those present who were familiar 
with the cookers were instructed in 
new approved canning processes and 
asked to assist the less experienced 
homemakers at such time as the latters’ 


turn would arrive to borrow the cooker. 

The date on which the program was 
to be officially inaugurated and the 
cookers made available was announced 
at the demonstrations. Homemakers 
were instructed to make reservations in 
advance for the cookers with the un- 
derstanding that their requests would 
be filled on a “first come, first served” 
basis. 

Through the close cooperation of 
the district managers it was possible, 
with one or two exceptions, to launch 
the program in each community on the 
same date, June 11. It was on that date 
that the 61 pressure cookers secured by 
the Houston Natural Gas Corporation 
began performing daily service in the 
kitchens of homemakers throughout 
the entire gas company system. 


50,000 Quarts “Ain’t Hay” 

Sixty-one cookers may not seem like 
an adequate number for distribution by 
a utility company that serves more 
than 60,000 homes, particularly when 
the distribution of the cookers is not 
limited to customers of the company. 
But sixty-one cookers working every 
day, with each one processing what 
so far has been a daily average of 26 
quarts, means that in a month’s time 
the program will be responsible for 
approximately 50,000 quarts of food— 
and to use the vernacular, ‘that ain’t 
hay”"—particularly when it represents 
food that might otherwise not have 
been canned due to the lack of proper 
equipment. 

Promptly at 9:00 o'clock each morn- 
ing the cookers begin a new day in new 
hands, and before their return to the 
gas company 24 hours later each one 
has played an important role in adding 
cans of properly prepared foods to 
the family larder—food that will help 
alleviate the food shortage which ap- 
pears imminent. 

The pressure cooker program is do- 
ing exactly what government food 
conservation agencies hoped it would 
do. In brief, it is making a minimum 
amount of equipment achieve maxi- 
mum results for the reason the individ- 
ual cookers never know an idle mo- 
ment except when one is retained in 
the gas company office for a periodic 
check of its pressure gauge and general 
condition. 

The cookers are the portable seven- 
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quart size. The person who wishes to 
borrow the cooker must call for it be- 
fore 9:00 o'clock on the morning of 
the day on which it is reserved for her. 
Equally important, she is required to 
return it before 8:30 o'clock on the 
morning of the following day in order 
that it may be ready for the next bor- 
rower. 


Loan Contract and Penalty 

The homemaker signs a loan con- 
tract when she takes the cooker agree- 
ing to return the cooker at the hour 
stipulated or pay a penalty of $2.50 
per day for each day she is delinquent 
in its return. She also waives any or 
all claims for damage which might re- 
sult from the use of the cooker. Upon 
returning it to the company she is re- 
quired to itemize the food which she 
has canned. 

Reservations for the cookers have 
been made in some of the districts as 
far as 30 days in advance. The Hous- 
ton office has a waiting list of several 
score of ladies who wish to be called 
in the event a reservation is cancelled. 
Incidentally, one of the many pleasant 
developments of the program thus far 
has been the thoughtful and patriotic 
consideration shown by housewives in 
calling immediately when they have 
found it necessary to cancel their reser- 
vation, so that some other person might 
be notified of the cooker’s availability 
on that date. One housewife recently 
finished her own canning by noon, 
then rather than let the canner lie idle 
rounded up some of her neighbors and 
assisted them with their canning in 
her kitchen. 


A Substantial Contribution 


Thank you notes and personal ex- 
pressions of gratitude give ample proof 
that a great amount of good will is ac- 
cumulating for the Houston Natural 
Gas Corporation through the free loan 
of the pressure cookers. Considerable 
publicity, too, in newspapers, trade 
journals, and magazines of national 
circulation has been given the program. 
These aspects have been gratefully 
noted, but of far greater significance in 
the opinion of those responsible for 
the program remains the fact that it 
has afforded the gas utility one more 
Opportunity to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the war effort. 
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British Experience ... Effect of War 
on the Operations of the Gas Industry 





OU are hav- 

ing your 
troubles in gear- 
ing your activities 
to the war, and 
the British have 
had theirs. While 
there is no direct 
parallel, a relat- 
ing of some of 
their successes and 
failures may be of 





S. J. Beale 


value to you. 

It happened that from June 1941 
to June 1942 my chief, Sir Frederick 
West, was president of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. During that period 
he was able to assist the A. G. A. with 
information needed here on various 
phases of the British Gas Industry in 
War, especially that concerning prob- 
lems brought about by bombings. 


Many Unsolved Problems 

There are still many such problems 
to be solved in both countries but no 
doubt in Britain anyway there is now 
a certain degree of stability in such 
matters. Today I am not going to dwell 
on the physical aspects to any extent, 
but rather on controls and adjustments 
which are so necessary in the continu- 
ally shifting sands of a war economy. 

As an example of necessary change 
I would mention the official pamphlet 
“Notes on Town Gas for Air Raid 
Wardens” which, although, an official 
Government pamphlet, was drawn up 
by the London Regional Gas Centre 
in 1940 and had to be brought up to 
date in 1942 as a result of experience. 
In 1940 the Government asked that in- 
dustrial plants produce smoke from 
their chimneys as an aid to camou- 
flage. In 1943 this request was re- 
scinded as a measure toward the econ- 
omy of badly needed fuel. No doubt 
~ Presented at A. G. A. Production and Chem- 


ical Conference, New York, N. Y., May 24-25, 
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reduced bombings assisted the decision. 

As you know, many acts of heroism 
have been performed in extinguishing 
fires on gasholders. About a hundred 
King George medals for bravery have 
been awarded gas men for this work. 
Recently it has been suggested holder 
crowns be made of a rougher material 
to assist those who need to walk in 
such places. 


Substitution and Economies 

To mention but a few items, with 
the normal ingredients of paints diff- 
cult to obtain, a tar base black paint 
has been evolved. In order to save 
metal, peace-time standards of bolt 
and nut sizes have been reduced in 
such matters as dimension across head 
and nut, a painless manner of saving 
metal. 

Gas company showrooms now have 
little merchandise to display, but many 
are used for blood-bank donations, and 
as a mecting place of various local or- 
ganizations and clubs—of great psy- 
chological value upon return to post- 
war business. This reminds me of a 
gas company showroom window which 
exhibited this notice “During an alert 
we shall remain open. In the event of 
a direct hit we shall close at once!”’ 


Coal 

This is a matter in which we are all 
vitally interested just now. Since the 
war started Major Lloyd George, son 
of the British Prime Minister during 
the closing phases of the last war, 
was appointed as Minister of Fuel and 
Power. In July 1942 he stated there 
was a gap of 12 million long tons be- 
tween coal production and consump- 
tion. Not only the collieries, but con- 
sumers, both industrial and domestic, 
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helped to close this gap. Domestic con- 
sumers were asked to save 4 million 
tons and now have about succeeded in 
a voluntary rationing scheme by using 
less than their normal allowances. 

Coal miners were put on an output 
bonus scheme which apparently has 
not come up to expectations, in spite 
of the large percentage of increased 
pay it incurred. This extra pay is not 
very attractive to them due to lack of 
consumers’ goods available under the 
rigid British rationing scheme. 

Gas companies have been receiving 
a much poorer quality of coal and at 
higher prices. You have a parallel to 
that. Deliveries are erratic with the re- 
sult coal cars pile up demurrage 
charges. The Government increased 
such charges by a very large amount in 
order to obtain continued use of badly 
needed cars. In many cases gas com- 
panies have not the labor required for 
unloading a larger than usual number 
of cars and are unable to help the con- 
dition. Their only recourse is to dis- 
cuss the charges with the District 
Freight Officer in their area. If they 
have good powers of persuasion they 
may be able to get them reduced, just 
maybe! 

The Ministry of Fuel and Power has 
issued pamphlets on various aspects of 
gas manufacture giving suggestions for 
checking the details of various plant 
operations, listing items in detail to 
ensure good efficiency. Such pamphlets 
include Carbonizing Conditions, Re- 
tort House Operation, Checking and 
Cleaning Auxiliary Equipment, Steam 
Raising, etc. 


Competition 

The gas and electric industries have 
declared a truce in competition against 
each other ‘‘for the duration,” and at 
the request of the Government. With 
many government officials electricity 
minded it is sometimes hard for gas 
men to maintain the armistice when 


































such people talk glowingly in public 
of the wonders of electricity, and not 
always without innuendos concerning 


gas. 


War-Time Efficiency 

Under the Minister of Fuel & Power 
there was appointed a Director of Gas 
Supply who had under him Regional 
Gas Liaison Officers. Regional Gas En- 
gineering Advisory Boards were also 
appointed. A fuel efficiency campaign 
was started in gas production. Many 
papers on the subject have appeared in 
the technical press, and excellent they 
are. All are well worth reading. The 
outstanding paper is by Dr. S. Pexton 
of London’s Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany. The coke oven industry has also 
set up a Fuel Efficiency Committee. 

Most of the industry's committees 
are at work on problems under con- 
sideration prior to the war as well as 
new ones. Research is still continuing, 
even though scarcity of materials has 
in some cases reduced activity. Much 
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Pictures of the British gas industry in operation. Above and center are typical coal carboniza- 
tion scenes. The bucket on the right lifts three-and-a-half tons of coal at a time to the hopper 


work is being done with post-war ac- 
tivities of the industry in view. 

Ninety-seven per cent of British gas 
is distributed at 400 to 500 B.t.u., with 
one plant at 200, one at 375, others up 
to 450, which figure is the most popu- 
lar, with 500 next on the list, and 
many in between. There are only a 
few over 500 B.t.u. including two at 
560 and two at 600. Scotland appears 
to have lower values than England, 
with a top of 475 and down to 425. 

I mention these figures as many have 
reduced calorific values during the war 
in order to permit washing for ben- 
zole, an important war-time measure 
in Britain. This results in a 15 to 20 
B.t.u. reduction, which, in normal 
times would have to be made up by 
using additional coal. Reductions in 
declared values have been in the region 
of 10 to 60 B.t.u. The divergence is 
no doubt due to certain local condi- 
tions. 

There have been a very few cases 
where calorific values have been in- 
creased, these being from 20 up to 50 
B.t.u. They were probably due to main 
capacities, poorer coal quality, etc. Ex- 
perience has shown these changes 
have resulted in adjustments confined 
mostly to such appliances as water 
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heaters. Who would dare suggest gas 
is not a flexible fuel? There is under 
discussion the suggestion of standard- 
izing calorific values in Britain to 450, 
475, and 500 B.t.u. No doubt this in- 
teresting subject will be perused in 
more detail after the war. 


Fuel Target 

It appears the public must register 
with dealers in order to obtain sup- 
plies of solid fuels. In this case gas 
companies are “dealers” as to coke 
sales. Gas as such is not yet rationed, 
and there is a national voluntary ra- 
tioning of this fuel. There are penal- 
ties for misuse under the “Fuel & 
Lighting Order.’ For example hotels 
and theaters have been fined for un- 
necessary wastage. A man was fined 
for heating the kitchen with his oven, 
as was a store keeper for substituting 
gas for central heating. As you have 
done, gas companies advertise for fuel 
saving. It is said the King has had 
lines painted around bath tubs in Buck- 
ingham Palace at the five inch level 
in order to save hot water. 

In many establishments “Fuel Ward- 
ens” have been appointed. It is their 
duty to see that no unnecessary burn- 
ers are on or turned too high. This is 
especially true of restaurants, canteens, 
etc. A national chain of restaurants has 
put in this scheme with excellent re- 
sults. Wardens report each week the 
amounts of coal, coke, gas, etc., used 
and savings compared with the previ- 
ous weck. This is reported at a weekly 
meeting of the staffs, and is enthusi- 
astically received. War Bonds are given 
as prizes. 
























There is an intensive fuel conserva- 
tion campaign in which over 160 ex- 
hibitions have been held. The Ministry 
of Fuel & Power is giving an intensive 
course of instruction to technical ofh- 
cers of the Army in the operation and 
maintenance of automatic equipment 
installed in Army establishments. 

During his early months of Office, 
Dr. E. W. Smith, Director of Gas Sup- 
ply, visited areas of shortage and also 
large industrial plants using gas as 
fuel. He concluded that where definite 
shortages existed it was better to effect 
economies in usage rather than build 
new plants. He thought a national sav- 
ing of 20% could be effected, and 
this without major changes of design 
or in making elaborate tests; but by 
using ordinary common sense. 

The Ministry of Fuel & Power is- 
sues a monthly sheet ‘‘Fuel Efficiency 
News’’ giving data on methods of fuel 
conservation showing actual cases and 
telling how to get in touch with re- 
gional committees. Astonishing results 
are being obtained. 


Experimental Rationing Program 
Here is the Fuel Target set up as an 

experiment for the year beginning 
July 1, 1942. It was expected a revi- 
sion would be required after the year 
is completed, probably in the upward 
direction, especially a raising of the 
gas equivalent. Except for solid fuel 
and perhaps paraffin the scheme ap- 
pears to be only a try-out for future 
possible rigid fuel rationing. 
1 unit—],, cwt. (56 Ibs.) coal or coke 

500 cu.ft. gas 

50 units of electricity 

1 Imp. gallon paraffin 


For each person living in a house 
an additional allowance of 15 units is 
allowed, adults and children alike. 

Average consumers use three quar- 
ters of fuel for heating rooms and wa- 
ter, one fifth for cooking, the rest (one 
twentieth) for lighting, gas radios and 
gas irons, etc. 

1 ton of coal or coke — 40 units 
or 20,000 cu.ft. of gas 
or 2,000 units of electricity 


Rooms N M S 
1 80 60 50 
zZ 90 70 60 
3 110 90 70 
4 120 100 80 
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A collier moored alongside the wharf at a gas works in England. Coal is being unloaded by 
crane-grabs into the hoppers 


5 140 110 90 
6 150 120 100 
7 or more 170 140 110 


Up to the present, if undue hardship 
is experienced in the amount of solid 
fuel allowed, one must get in touch 
with the Local Fuel Overseer for an 
adjustment. 

The British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation have a number of movies avail- 
able, and even pre-war several of these 
have been shown in public theaters. 
They are available to gas companies 
and others. Several have been pro- 
duced during the war. One of the 
latest is ‘Eating at Work’ and deals 
with the preparation of balanced meals 
for war workers. 


Increased Charges 
Due to increased cost of coal, labor 
and equipment a large number of gas 
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companies have found it necessary to 
increase their charges. This is done by 
obtaining a license from the Govern- 
ment for such increases, and of course 
there are definite requirements to be 
met before they are granted. 

Speaking of charges reminds me that 
Britain has a large number of pre- 
payment meters. In English currency 
12 pennies are equivalent to 1 shill- 
ing. Due to some quirk of psychology 
some people seem to think twelve sep- 
arate pennies placed in the meter at 
intervals will give them more gas than 
the use of one silver shilling. Actu- 
ally the amount of gas is the same. 
Some of you know the English 
penny is very large and therefore con- 
tains much copper. An attempt is being 
made to get people with such meters, 
with both penny and shilling slots, to 
use shillings only. This will not only 











release much copper for the war effort, 
but also helps in collections; especially 
where collectors are women as the cop- 
per is very heavy for them to carry. 


Oil 

It is essential Britain conserve all 
possible uses of petroleum products as 
they have to be imported. Their base 
gas load is coal gas, peaks being made 
up with carburetted water gas and 
some war-time reduction of calorific 
values are no doubt due to the need 
of using less oil even though not 
much C.W.G. is made and the calorific 
value is much lower than yours. 

Motor transport must continue espe- 
cially as all cars for private use have 
been forbidden for a long time. In 
1936 coke oven plants extracted ben- 
zole from 97.9% of coal carbonized 
but gasworks extracted benzole from 
only 47.3%, apparently due to the 
small size of many plants. Since then 
many benzole extraction plants have 
been built. But these are not enough 
for the requirements, what with vast 
quantities of high grade fuel needed 
for the R.A.F., Tank Corps, etc. 

As in the last war some ‘‘gas-bags”’ 
have been fitted to the tops of cars and 
trucks. Rather short distances are pos- 
sible between refilling at gasworks. 
Some creosote was used before the war 
and may be still in use. The anticipated 
large saving is to be with producer gas 
attachments, chiefly for use with busses 
and trucks. There is a ‘Mobile Pro- 
ducer Gas Association” and fuels con- 
templated are activated high tempera- 
ture coke, low temperature coke, char- 
coal, and anthracite coal. This latter 
is likely to be used in the greatest vol- 
ume. 

I have seen the following figures :— 


For one Imperial gallon of gasoline 
the equivalent fuel consumption at the 
car transmissions is— 


14 Ibs. producer gas 


15-17 Ibs. _— coal gasification 
30-45 Ibs. coal hydrogenation 
16-23 Ibs. steam engine 


30 Ibs. electric battery 


As a start there are going to be 
about 6,000 producer gas units for 
vehicles. The Minister of War Trans- 
port has ordered owners of ten or more 
vehicles to convert 10% to producer 


gas if they gross over two to three 
tons each. 

In Scotland 651 busses ate to be 
converted this year. One hundred and 
seven have been adopted and have run 
2.5 million miles and saved 415,000 
Imperial gallons of liquid fuel. 

London is to have 550 busses con- 
verted, with a saving of 3.5 million 
Imperial gallons per year. Each bus 
burns one long ton of anthracite per 
week and will be refueled each 80 
miles. Twenty-seven service stations are 
arranged. 


Government Controls 

A word of explanation. The British 
Gas Federation is composed of a vol- 
untary membership which includes 
about all the gas organizations of the 
country. 

The Minister of Fuel & Power re- 
cently told the chairman of the Fed- 
eration that it is vitally important for 
the gas industry to formulate its plans 
for the future vow, and that a plan 
should be submitted within six months, 
otherwise the Government itself will 
undertake such a plan. The British Gas 
Federation has appointed a “‘Fact- 
Finding Committee” which, no doubt, 
will study such matters as grouping, 
amalgamation, holding companies, lo- 
cation and ownership of plants, quan- 
titative surveys, density of demand, 
position of coke ovens, capacity of ex- 
isting plants, standards of service to 
consumers, by-product disposal, prices 
charged in various parts of the coun- 
try, etc. You will see what a collossal 
task this is in but six months, but 
“orders is orders.”’ 


A. G. A. Meritorious 
Service Medal 


UPPORTED by an endowment in mem- 

ory of Walter R. Addicks, then retired 
senior vice-president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, the American 
Gas Association Meritorious Service Medal 
is bestowed with discrimination making it 
an award to be greatly coveted. Applica- 
tions for this award are now open to all 
gas companies. 

Consisting of a beautiful gold medal, 
button, and certificate, this award by the 
Executive Board is the gas industry's off- 
cial recognition of the gas company em- 
ployee who has performed the most meri- 
torious deed during the year. It is awarded 
for meritorious and conspicuous judgment, 
intelligence or bravery, either in the plant 





or work of any gas undertaking, or having 
to do with the handling of the materials 
of manufacture or of the production, manu- 
facture or distribution. It is available to 
an employee of any manufactured gas com- 
pany or natural gas company or manufac- 
turer company member of the Association. 
War conditions make it particularly suit- 
able this year and will be especially con- 
sidered by the Award Committee. 

It may be that an employee of your com- 
pany performed an act of heroism and self- 
sacrifice in saving life and property which 
will make him eligible for consideration 
for the 1943 American Gas Association 
Meritorious Service Medal. 

To qualify, the deed must have been per- 
formed during the period beginning July 1, 
1942 and ending June 30, 1943. Applica- 
tions for the 1943 Award should be sent 
to Association Headquarters on or before 
August 1, 1943. Forms for the application 
will be furnished upon request. 


Customers Read Their 
Own Meters 





A typical customer marks her meter card 


WO thousand customers of the San- 

Diego Gas and Electric Company liv- 
ing in scattered and mountainous areas have 
been asked to help the company conserve 
tires and manpower by reading their own 
meters. The procedure is not so compli- 
cated as it might appear, in that the com- 
pany periodically mails to such customers 
a return post card on which is printed a 
drawing of the meter dials in the same 
position as they appear on the meter. The 
customer is expected to indicate the posi- 
tion of the dial hands on a specified date 
and mail the card to his district office. A 
bill is then rendered according to the cus- 
tomer’s ‘‘reading.” 

Every three months the company em- 
ployees will read the meter, making what- 
ever adjustment is necessary. In the case 
of unoccupied or seldom occupied moun- 
tain cabins or homes, the company renders 
an estimated monthly bill based on past 
use, correcting the estimate every three 
months. 
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Safety Award to Servel 


SPECIAL award for Distinguished 

Service to Safety, was presented to 
the men and women employees of Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., Saturday, June 12, 
in recognition for their remarkable show- 
ing in establishing a lost-time accident rec- 
ord which was greatly below the average 
for industries performing similar opera- 
tions during 1942. This is not the first 
award given to Servel employees by the 
National Safety Council, who select the 
winners. 

The award is in the form of a plaque, 
and was presented to Dr. Thomas Dobbins, 
medical and safety director of Servel who 
accepted it on behalf of the employees. The 
presentation was made by Daniel Thomp- 
son, Chief of the Radio Section, National 
Safety Council, in the presence of Servel 
employees and executives at the Evansville 
plant. The proceedings were broadcast on a 
national “hook-up” as part of the radio 
production: ‘Fashions in Rations.” 


New Gas Conservation 
Campaign Ready 


NEW gas conservation campaign to be 

used by manufactured gas companies 
to support the Government’s program to 
conserve vital fuels for war purposes is 
now being developed by the American Gas 
Association’s Publicity & Advertising Com- 
mittee under the direction of the Commit- 
tee on War Activities. It is expected that 
the complete campaign material will be in 
the mails by July 15. 

This new educational program was sug- 
gested by J. A. Krug, director of the Office 
of War Utilities, War Production Board, 
in a letter to E. R. Acker, chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on War Activities. 
In his letter Mr. Krug complimented the 
gas industry on its previous conservation 
programs and requested that the new one 
to be developed for the use of manufac- 
tured gas companies be put into effect 
promptly. 

The campaign has been reviewed by rep- 
resentatives of the Office of War Utilities 
and has met with their approval. It con- 
sists of twelve newspaper advertisements 
and a bill stuffer. Mats reproducing all of 
the material are available from Association 
Headquarters, New York. 


Gasoline for Utilities 


REVISED list of industries which are 

entitled to preferential treatment in the 
Eastern gasoline shortage area was issued 
June 7 by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion. It replaces the original WPB list 
announced May 30 and divides essential 
industries into four groups: AA-1 (Most 
Critical) ; A-1 (Very Critical) ; A-2 (Crit- 
ical); and A-3 (Important). Public util- 
ity services, including natural and manu- 
factured gas, are classified as A-1. 
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Servel, Inc. receives a special wartime safety award. Front row: left to right: Dr. Thomas 

Dobbins, safety and medical director, Servel, Inc.; Louis Ruthenburg, president, Servel, Inc.; 

Dan Thompson. Second row: H. W. Fillmore; Harry Newcomb, George S. Jones, Jr.; 

Frank Taggart; W. E. Baker; Douglas Collins; R. C. Bonseigneur; Grant Fink. Back row: 

Walter Campbell; Lyman Hill; R. G. Rogers; Dr. R. S. Taylor; H. O. Roberts; E. A. Ter- 
hune; Al Waterman; R. J. Canniff and Gilbert Eberlin 


Clearing House Plan Moves Gas Control 
Equipment to Shortage Areas 


CLEARING house plan of Minneap- 

olis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
has found a ready market for thousands of 
automatic controls for gas heating, air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment, cre- 
ated untold goodwill for the company, and 
made a critical priority product available 
where needed. The simple and effective for- 
mula was described in the April 15 issue of 
“Sales Management.” 

Surveying its sales records early in Janu- 
ary, the company found an urgent demand 
for controls from wholesalers in some ter- 
ritories, but for which priorities could not 
be obtained. In other territories many 
wholesalers and manufacturers reported an 
excess of nonsaleable control stocks which 
could be sold without a priority. 

Brain child of A. H. Lockrae, home office 
sales chief, the Minneapolis-Honeywell clear- 
ing house set out to level the hills and val- 
leys of the lopsided supply picture. It did. 
And in a few weeks’ time dormant inven- 
tories from Maine to California were prac- 
tically cleaned out. Included were hun- 
dreds of obsolete, but workable, controls, 
still in their original cartons, which never 
would have been sold in normal times. 

Each wholesaler and manufacturer who 
used Minneapolis-Honeywell’s products was 
asked to send in a complete list of instru- 
ments which he wanted to sell and which 
were not frozen by priorities or other sell- 
ing restrictions. Asked selling price f.o.b. 
wholesaler’s city was the only other infor- 
mation required. Mr. Lockrae assembled 
this information in mimeographed form and 
distributed it to the wholesalers, but he 
left out the name and address of the seller 
for the very obvious reason that the seller 
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would be caught in a blizzard of replies 
and could not handle them. 

Wholesalers snatched the reports like 
wildfire—sent in wires, phone calls, letters 
to Mr. Lockrae by the dozens asking for the 
instruments. Buyers’ orders were handled 
in the routine of receipt, and a letter to 
the bidder giving the name and address of 
the seller was forwarded until it was indi- 
cated that the supply was exhausted. Trans- 
actions from there on were between buyer 
and seller. 

The first list sent out contained approxi- 
mately 25,000 instruments, and, after this 
supply was exhausted, a subsequent list 
was sent out May 1 containing an addi- 
tional 10,000 instruments and controls. 
These, too, found a ready market. 

In addition to producing its standard con- 
trol devices for war plants and defense 
areas, Minneapolis-Honeywell is making 
telescopes, gunsights, tank-sighting equip- 
ment, and other ordnance items, and various 
electronic devices of its own design for the 
air forces. 


Mrs. Harvey Retires 


RS. CECIL G. HARVEY, director of 

the home service division, Westches- 
ter Lighting Company, retired from the Con- 
solidated Edison system in June. 

During her 18 years with the company, 
Mrs. Harvey arranged for thousands of lec- 
ture-demonstrations on such topics as the 
care and use of gas and electric appliances, 
cookery, canning and kindred subjects. She 
is chairman of the Nutrition Committee of 
the Mount Vernon, N. Y., War Council. 











Safely Trends 


Contributed by the Accident Prevention Committee 
Edited by W. T. Rogers, Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
COMMITTEE 


HE Accident 

Prevention Com- 
mittee met at the 
Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on 
Friday, May 14, 
C. L. Hightower, 
chairman, presiding. 
Among the many 
pressing problems 
discussed at the 
meeting was that of 
Safety Meetings and 
Programs. The prob- 
lem of obtaining 
adequate committee representation at com- 
mittee meetings was thoroughly analyzed 
and it was felt by those present that, 
disregarding current transportation difficul- 
ties and the press of urgent business, imme- 
diate steps were necessary to stimulate at- 
tendance. It was pointed out by Mr. Ber- 
man, chairman of the Committee on Acci- 
dent Reporting and Recording, that the in- 
crease in the frequency and severity rates 
disclosed in the 1942 Accident Experience 
Report was a very serious matter, and that 
it was apparent that the committee’s ac- 
tivities must be intensified. 

After further discussion on the subject of 
committee personnel attendance it was felt 
that it would be desirable to increase the 
number of committee members in addition 
to inviting to membership on the commit- 
tee past committee chairmen who would 
work actively with the committee and act 
as advisors. A resolution to this effect was 
passed by the committee. 

Reports of various committee chairmen 
were presented and future activities out- 
lined, following which consideration was 
given to new developments in the field of 
safety and health. 

Mr. Berman discussed the Training 
Within Industry Program inaugurated by 
the War Manpower Commission which in- 
volves the training of foremen so that they 
may instruct their own groups and stated 
that the results to date have been favorable. 

A. W. Breeland spoke on “Essential 
Services which the Safety Department 
Should Concentrate on During Wartime.” 
He stressed the following: protection of 
property against air raids and sabotage, the 
training of new employees, the need for 
off-the-job safety and the importance of 
maintaining usual or regular accident and 
fire prevention programs even though the 





C. L. Hightower 


responsibility of the Safety Department is 
greatly increased. 

P. A. Alberty submitted a report on the 
subject of “Type of Work for which 
Women Are Suited and Methods that Can 
Be Followed in Training Them for Safe 
and Correct Job Performance.” Mr. Al- 
berty’s report reviewed the use of women 
formerly engaged in stenography, book- 
keeping, and other similar tasks in the 
reading and repairing of meters, forms of 
service work, work in the drafting depart- 
ment, laboratory and garages, and their use 
in outlying stations such as meter, com- 
pressor, and mechanical, all of which work 
was formerly conducted by men. 

He stated that the success of such a pro- 
gram in utilizing female personnel is de- 
pendent upon the proper selection of the 
duties for which they are to be responsible. 
While it is not thought advisable to place 
women at heavy manual jobs, their use in 
the field jobs included in the above cate- 
gories has proved to be highly successful. 
The selection of women for placement 
should be in the hands of competent super- 
visors and the employee should undergo a 
strict physical examination. The report 
points out that proper working apparel 
should not be overlooked and it is thought 
that experience in hiring women and check- 
ing of their activities will undoubtedly in- 
dicate many future activities, not previously 
considered, in which they may engage in 
the gas ind=:stry. 


GRINDING WHEEL OPERATION 
1. Wear goggles while grinding, unless the 
wheel has a glass shield that effectively 
protects your eyes from flying particles. 

2. Before turning on power, make sure that 
guards are in place, and wheel is se- 
curely and properly fastened on the 
spindle. 

3. Adjust the tool rest as close to the 
wheel as possible without touching it: 
fasten the rest at (never below) the 
center line of the wheel. Never adjust 
the wheel while it is in motion. 

4. When using a cold wheel, apply the 
work gradually, giving the wheel op- 
portunity to warm up; this reduces 
chance of breakage. 

5. Always use the face of the wheel when 
grinding—never the sides. Avoid strik- 
ing the wheel on the side. 

6. Report immediately to your supervisor 
any grinding wheel that seems to be un- 
safe. 

. When leaving the wheel, always shut 
off the power. 
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AWARDS 


OHN W. WEST, JR., secretary, Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee, reports that 
the following applications for McCarter 
awards have recently been approved by the 
Executive Board: 
McCarter Medals 
Frank D. Wright, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles Van Liew, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Frederick H. Hummel, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Certificate of Recognition 
William F. Barr, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
John Buckley, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


WEIGHT-LIFTING INJURIES 


ATERIAL handling—whose smooth 

functioning is essential to capacity 
production—has long been the foremost 
source of work injuries in manufacturing. 
Strains, sprains, and hernias, incurred in 
manual lifting and carrying, loom large 
among such injuries both in number and 
seriousness. Laying workers up for 7 to 
19 weeks, these injuries create a serious 
productive-time loss, a loss which could be 
largely eliminated by proper handling prac- 
tices and methods. 

Acting on widespread requests from in- 
dustry, organized labor, and government- 
contract agencies, the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Division of Labor Standards last 
winter called together a group of safety 
experts, plant physicians and personnel of- 
ficers to consider practical methods for pre- 
venting injury to workers engaged in the 
handling of heavy weights. A pamphlet, 
“A Guide to the Elimination of Weight- 
lifting Injuries,” just published as the Divi- 
sion’s Special Bulletin No. 11, embodies 
their recommendations. 

Requests for this publication should be 
addressed to the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Columbia Plans Safety 
Campaign 

OLUMBIA Gas & Electric System, 

which for many years, has been a 
strong advocate of employee safety in its 
operations, is this year undertaking a sys- 
tem-wide drive to attain an accident-free 
August. 

Experience in similar campaigns in the 
past which have been carried on by indi- 
vidual system companies, indicates that an 
intensive campaign in one month, in which 
the interest of every employee is aroused, 
has a carryover effect for-a number of 
months afterward. It is hoped that the 
campaign slogan “On the Job” will also 
have its effect in the reduction of time 
lost for other causes. 
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TATISTICS analyzed in this ar- 

ticle are taken from Statistical 
Bulletin No. 51, “Accident Experi- 
ence in the Gas Industry for 1942,” 
which contains more extensive fig- 
ures on the industry’s accident 
record. Copies may be obtained from 
the American Gas Association. 





RECENTLY completed survey of 

accidents occurring to employees 
of the gas industry during 1942, com- 
piled by the Statistical Department of 
the American Gas Association in co- 
operation with the National Safety 
Council, indicates a rise in both fre- 
quency and severity rates from those 
recorded during 1941. These findings 
are based on a summarization of re- 
ports received from 439 gas companies 
employing 103,700 persons who ac- 
counted for 214,728,497 hours of ex- 
posure. 

Because of the amount of question- 
naire work emanating from govern- 
mental sources, together with a gen- 
erally reduced and inexperienced per- 
sonnel on the part of gas companies, 
it was necessary for us to meet our 
publication deadline with a lower per- 
centage of employees represented than 
in previous years. However, the 103,- 
700 employees for which we have col- 
lected data account for approximately 
75 per cent of the employees of the in- 
dustry, so we can assume that the trends 
herein discussed are representative of 
the industry as a whole. 


UUUUNYAQGAGBUOEUATOYASONOTOUUAN HAASE AAT 


By Epwarp R. MartTIN 


Supervisor, Statistical Activities, 
American Gas Association 


cident during 1942. It is interesting to 
note that one out of every hundred ac- 
cidents resulted in death; 2.5 out of 
every hundred, in a permanent partial 
disability; and 96.5 in a temporary dis- 
ability. As a result of these accidents, 
the gas industry was charged with 
259,919 days lost. 

Frequency and severity rates showed 
a pronounced gain over those recorded 
for 1941. During the past year, there 
were 13.9 injuries for every 1,000,000 
hours worked by gas company em- 
ployees. While this is not much higher 
than the figure of 13.6 recorded for the 
previous year, it does bring us to the 
highest level since 1936. From another 
angle, there were 2.88 disabling in- 
juries per 100 employees. This com- 
pares to 2.74 in 1941, and is the high- 
est since 1937 when the industry was 
charged with 2.93 injuries for each 
100 employees. 


Severity Rates Up 

As to severity rates, the number of 
days charged to disabling injuries per 
1,000 hours worked rose from 0.90 in 
1941, to 1.21 in 1942. Looking at this 
from the employee standpoint, there 
were 250.6 days charged to disabling 
injuries per 100 employees as com- 
pared to the figure of 181.1 for 1941. 


Lost-Time Accidents (1942) Total Gas Industry 


Deaths and Permanent Total Disabilities... .. 


The 2,983 injuries reported indicate 
that almost three out of every one hun- 
dred employees suffered a lost-time ac- 
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Number of Lost- 

Time Accidents Days Charged 
neers 5 ies 29 174,000 
Bias Sa de Reaetea ty 74 36,835 
sathel aba ane = 2,880 49,084 
Sgredalerwaa 2,983 259,919 


The 29 deaths reported indicate that 
there were .0280 such accidents per 
100 employees during 1942. 
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Reflect Wartime Factors 


ADVE ULUAIUONUNUULUULLUOTNAACUAASU 00000 
Manufactured Gas Industry 

No. of Reporting Companies 222 

Daily Average No. of Employees 49,686 

Total No. of Hrs. Worked— 

1942 104,466,298 

There were 1,725 lost-time acci- 
dents to employees of manufactured 
gas companies during 1942; 10 of 
which were fatal. Some 47 resulted in 
permanent partial disability while 
1,668 were classified as temporary dis- 
abilities. . 

The above indicates a frequency rate 
of 16.5 disabling injuries per 1,000,- 
000 hours worked; or, 3.47 disabling 
injuries per 100 employees. The fre- 
quency of accidents, therefore, was well 
over 1941, and the highest since 1931. 

Severity rates, on the other hand, 
more or less follow the pattern of past 
years, and were below the standard of 
1941. The number of days charged to 
disabling injuries per 1,000 hours 
worked in 1942 was 0.98. Interpret- 
ing the figure on the basis of days 
charged due to disabling injuries per 
100 employees, it was 206.8 


Natural Gas Industry 
No. of Reporting Companies 217 
Daily Average No. of Employees 54,014 
Total No. of Hrs. Worked— 

1942 110,262,199 

Frequency rates of the natural gas 
industry established a new low. The 
11.4 disabling injuries per 1,000,000 
hours worked, and 2.33 disabling in- 
juries per 100 employees during 1942, 
stand as a mark at which to shoot in 
years to come. These figures are well 
below the 13.2 and 2.65, respectively, 
recorded in 1941. 

Severity rates, on the other hand, 
were on the upturn. There were 1.43 
days charged to disabling injuries per 
1,000 hours worked in 1942 as against 
0.78 in 1941. The number of days 
charged to disabling injuries per 100 
employees rose from 156.2 in 1941, to 
291.0 in 1942. This rise in severity 
rates can readily be traced to the 19 
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FOURTEEN YEAR SUMMARY OF ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF THE MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY IN THE 


Number of 


Total Number 





UNITED STATES 


Frequency Rates 


These data cover the entire operations of reporting gas companies and the operations of the gas department only for combination companies 


Severity Rates 





Total Days 


Number of Days 


Number of Days Number of 








Deaths and of Disabling Charged Due Number of Dis- Number of Charged Due to Charged Due to Deaths and 
Number of Permanent Injuries to Disabling abling Injuries Disabling In- Disabling In- Disabling In- Permanent Total 
Reporting Total (Lost Time Injuries (Lost per 1,000,000 juries per 100 juries per 1000 juries per 100 Disabilities per 
Year Companies Disabilities Accidents) Time Accidents) Hours Worked Employees Hours Worked Employees 100 Employees 
1929 354 33 6,218 304,510 30.5 7.60 1.49 372.0 .0403 
1930 449 53 5,801 475,665 2i..3 §.33 1.75 437.0 .0487 
1931 453 35 3,859 302,093 16.1 3.93 1.26 307.5 .0356 
1932 443 50 2,690 382,443 11.9 2.85 1.69 405.3 .0530 
1933 473 23 2,575 197,669 11.5 2.56 0.88 196.9 .0229 
1934 422 22 3,260 223,864 14.7 3.04 1.01 208.9 .0205 
1935 458 31 3,073 290,017 13.8 2.90 1.30 273.9 .0293 
1936 457 30 3,616 288,378 15.4 3.28 1.23 262.0 .0273 
1937 480 24 3,348 225,698 13.8 2.93 0.93 197.7 .0212 
1938 446 23 2,825 223,114 12.0 2.51 0.94 198.1 .0204 
1939 433 16 3,099 175,739 12.7 2.62 0.72 148.7 0135 
1940 449 36 3,429 316,436 13.8 2.83 ..22 260.8 0297 
1941 456 22.5 3,210.5 212,575 13.6 2.74 0.90 181.1 .0192 
2,983 9 2.88 ey | 250.6 .0280 


259,919 13 


| 
| 
| 
| 








deaths occurring within the natural gas 
industry—just doubling the 9.5 fatali- 
ties of 1941. 


Observations 

The causes of industrial accidents in 
a war year may well be influenced by 
new and inexperienced personnel, of 
necessity doing a job which calls for 
the experience or guidance of an old- 
time employee. This is more than a 
theory, for definite evidence is pres- 
ently being edited for publication in 
the A. G. A. Accident Prevention 
Committee’s “Review of Fatal Injuries 
in the Gas Industry During 1942”— 
soon to be released. Here are a few 
quotations from the questionnaires 
which were used to gather this infor- 
mation: 


“had been working for this utility 
only a part of one day.” 

“only worked on this particular job 
two days.” 

“since this was a new employee, it 
is believed that probably the desire 
to get the job done accounted for 
this accident.” 


While it is not my place to pre- 
scribe, but rather to record, it does ap- 
pear essential that a redoubled effort 
towards educating new employees in 
safe practices be carried on by the 
safety men of the industry. That this 
situation will become more acute is a 
foregone conclusion, and in my opin- 
ion, presents one of the foremost chal- 
lenges, not only to the safety men of 
the gas industry, but to those of in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Another interesting sidelight of the 
Statistics for 1942 deals with fatalities 
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to employees of relatively small gas 
companies. After checking the individ- 
ual company data, it was noted that 
there were nine fatalities reported by 
seven companies, each having less than 
two hundred employees. These par- 
ticular companies account for 0.8 per 
cent of the industry's employees—yet 
31 per cent of the fatalities recorded 
were charged to them. 

Probing a little deeper into the sta- 
tistics as reported by these companies, 
it is revealed that 13.2 per cent of 
their total accidents resulted in death, 
and because of this 97.8 per cent of 
their total time charged to disabling 
injuries was accounted for by the 
54,000 days charged because of the 
nine fatalities. The fatality rates of 
the total industry were as follows: 1 
per cent of all injuries fatal and 66.9 
per cent of all time charged, the result 
thereof. 

In closing, it appears that accident 
Statistics for the year 1942 point out 
what may be expected for the duration 
of the war. This does not mean that 
our safety men will not be able to ma- 
terially reduce the frequency rates dur- 
ing 1943, and years to come. Rather, 
he statistics tend to point out some 
of the weaker links in the chain of 
employee safety, and will serve as a 
yardstick for accident prevention for 
the duration of the war. 


e . 

Tappan Wins “E” 
HE Tappan Stove Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has received the Army-Navy 
Production Award for excellence in war 
production it was announced on June 16. 
Tappan, peacetime manufacturer of gas 
ranges, now makes more than 25 war prod- 

ucts. 
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Utility Charges in 
War Housing 


HARGES for gas and electricity in new 

privately financed war housing projects 
may be added to the maximum rentals now 
permitted in war housing, according to 
Directive 25 issued June 28 by the War 
Production Board. The Directive does not 
affect the rental charges of war housing 
projects already authorized. 

War housing projects are those which 
are part of the National Housing Agency 
program, which were built since Septem- 
ber, 1941, and whose materials were ob- 
tained through WPB. Applications for the 
materials must stipulate the proposed rental 
charges, which are subject to the maximum 
of $50 a month, plus a $3 per room per 
month maximum for tenant services. Because 
war housing developments are given only 
one meter respectively for gas and electricity, 
these charges are not billed directly to ten- 
ants. In proposed projects, in contrast with 
those already authorized, the charges may 
be prorated among tenants without regard 
to the maximum allowances. 


P.C.G.A. Post-War 
Planning Committee 


COMMITTEE on Gas Industry Devel- 
opment under the chairmanship of 
H. L. Masser, Southern California Gas Co., 
has been appointed by President F. M. Banks 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. This 
committee has established connections with 
national planning groups such as the A. G. A. 
Post-War Planning Committee and, in addi- 
tion, will undertake studies of problems af- 
fecting the Pacific Coast gas industry. 
Serving with Mr. Masser are: R. G. Bar- 
nett, Portland Gas and Coke Co.; E. H. 
Coe, Central Arizona Light and Power Co.; 
H. L. Farrar, Coast Counties Gas and Elec- 
tric Co.; A. E. Holloway, San Diego Gas and 
Electric Co.; E. L. Payne, Payne Furnace and 
Supply Co.; J. F. Pollard, Seattle Gas Co.; 
H. A. Strong, Servel Inc., and W. G. Vin- 
cent, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 











House Folds Up Like 
Accordion 


CCORDION houses, which can _ be 

folded in a few hours and moved to 

new sites by truck or rail, were demon- 

strated in Akron, Ohio, June 22 to scien- 

tists celebrating inauguration of the Good- 

year Tire and Rubber Company's new $1,- 
350,000 research laboratory. 

Accordion houses are a new step in pre- 
fabricated homes. Bay windows and other 
bays which are normally part of bedrooms, 
push inward to make the house temporarily 
a compact cubicle for moving. 

Intended for permanent homes, the houses 
are designed for a family of four and are 
said to be neither cheap nor unattractive. 
Using some recent discoveries in plastics, 
they have certain comforts that until re- 
cently seldom went into anything except 
$20,000 homes. The cost at present, in ex- 
perimental stages, is not more than $2,000. 

The accordion houses are made of ply- 
wood plastics, the sort which the British are 
using in mosquito bombers. The exterior 
is covered by a thin metal skin, and in the 
future might be covered with a plastic. 

Between the outer plywood and inner 
wallboard is a fireproof and waterproof 
filling of a new plastic insulation material 
almost as light as cotton, and so rigid it 
can be cut in blocks. Its insulating value 
in walls, floors and roofs of accordion 
houses is claimed to be equivalent to an 
eighteen-inch thickness of ordinary brick 
construction. 

The present houses are twenty-six feet 
long, eight feet high, and when expanded, 
fifteen feet wide. Contracted for travel, 
they are eight feet wide, suitable for truck- 
ing on any highway or shipping on any flat 
car. They weigh less than two tons, con- 
tain two bedrooms, a combination living and 
dining room, kitchenette, bath and _ toilet 
facilities, closet and storage spaces. Bed- 
rooms come fitted out like steamer state- 
rooms, one with a bed, the other with two 
bunks or cots. 

Goodyear plans to build these prefabri- 
cated homes on assembly lines after the 
war. 


W. Va. Geological Survey 
Publications 


HREE reports dealing with the geology 

and two of West Virginia's resources 
will be released soon by the State Geologi- 
cal Survey. They are “Summarized Deep 
Well Records in West Virginia,” by Rietz 
C. Tucker; “Rock Salt Deposits of West 
Virginia,” by James H. C. Martens; and 
the “Devonian System of West Virginia,” 
by Herbert P. Woodward. 

The current request from the office of 
the Petroleum Administrator for an in- 
crease in the production of oil and gas 
makes “Summarized Deep Well Records in 
West Virginia,” by R. C. Tucker especially 
timely, for deep well drilling is probably 
the most important method of finding new 


oil and gas reserves in West Virginia. This 
report, accompanied by a map on which all 
the deep wells in the State are located, sum- 
marizes records of some 1600 wells in 
West Virginia and immediate bordering 
areas that have been drilled to the Onon- 
daga lime or deeper. 

Because of the discovery of large gas re- 
serves in the lower members of the De- 
vonian, the report on the “Devonian Sys- 
tem of West Virginia,’ by Herbert P. 
Woodward is of great interest and impor- 
tance to the oil and gas industry. This rep- 
resents the second of a series recently in- 
itiated on the rock systems of the State. 
This volume contains data pertinent to the 
Devonian rocks, description of each forma- 
tion, its general character, thickness, distri- 
bution, correlation, and nomenclature. 


Kane in New Post 


L. (BOB) KANE, formerly assist- 
. ant to the president of the Union 
Gas Company, Canada, and general sales 
manager of the company, accepted a posi- 
tion May 1, as representative on the Pacific 
Coast for B. G. Dahlberg, president of the 
Celotex Corporation and chairman of the 
board of Certain-teed Products Corporation. 
Mr. Kane's experience in the utility field, 
as an operating and managing executive, as 
well as a consultant for large interests in 
Canada and the United States will prove of 
great value in his new field. At present 
he is located in Los Angeles, as vice-pres- 
ident and director of the Westberg Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Celotex and Certain- 
teed. 


Reviews Gas Appliance 
Fire Safeguards 

HE National Fire Protection Associa- 

tion, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass., has just published an important 18- 
page study entitled “Safeguarding Gas Ap- 
pliances” by F. E. Vandaveer, assistant di- 
rector, American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories. It reviews the outstanding rec- 
ord of reduction in fire losses attributed to 
gas and gas appliances during the past 17 
years, describes American Standard approval 
requirements, and improvements in_ test 
equipment and procedure. Copies may be 
secured from the N.F.P.A. 


Motorbikes Used for 
Gas Service Work 


LORIDA Power & Light Company has 

developed a motorbike for use of meter 
readers and for general service work. The 
company now has 27 motorbikes in service 
in its territory. 

The motorbikes have been assembled by 
the company, using a standard bicycle and 
small gasoline motor with various neces- 
sary accessories, at a cost of approximately 
$80 per unit. The bikes travel about 120 
to 140 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 








Cohn Succeeds Wagner 
as Board Chairman 


S this issue of 
the MONTHLY 
goes to press an- 
nouncement has been 
received of the retire- 
ment of Herbert A. 
Wagner as chairman 
of the board of the 
Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light & 
Power Company of 
Baltimore and the 
election of Charles 
M. Cohn, president, 
to the chairmanship. 
The newly-elected chairman of the board 
has spent his entire business career with 
the Baltimore com- 
pany and has long 
been a member of 
its board of direc- 
tors and its execu- 
tive committee. He 
has been active in 
the American Gas 
Association and is a 
member of the ex- 
ecutive board. 

Mr. Wagner's 
long career with the 
company began in 
1908 when he was 
employed as consulting engineer. He was 
elected vice-president in 1910 and president 
in 1915. In 1939 he was re-elected presi- 
dent and chairman of the board. 


Charles M. Cohn 





Herbert A. Wagner 


“Gas Technology Review” 
Makes Its Bow 


AS Technology Review,” published by 

the Institute of Gas Technology, 
made its first public appearance early in 
July. Its purpose is to review the current 
literature and patents (American and for- 
eign) on all aspects of gas technology. By 
saving time for readers the new publication 
(to quote its own Introduction) seeks to 
help them “derive more benefit from other 
men’s experience and have more time to 
enrich it with their own.” 

At its meeting on May 28 the Board of 
Trustees approved the publication plan and 
the subscription rates for the first year. Dur- 
ing this time the review will be issued quar- 
terly and copies will be sent free to mem- 
bers. The subscription rate to nonmembers 
is $6.00 per year ($3.00 for the two issues 
of 1943), with much lower rates for extra 
copies. 

The new publication is solely an abstract 
journal and is not copyrighted. Its abstracts 
may be quoted if the source is acknowl- 
edged. Abstracts are printed in a form which 
permits mounting on index cards. Interested 
persons may obtain copies from the Techni- 
cal Librarian, Institute of Gas Technology, 
3300 Federal St., Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Customer Accounting ... Wartime Survey 
of Meter Reading and Belling Changes 





URING previous conferences 

there has been considerable dis- 
cussion as to ways and means of deal- 
ing with manpower and material short- 
ages as they affect meter reading and 
billing practices. Several plans were 
covered in some detail outlining just 
what specific companies did to meet 
the emergency conditions. 

In order to determine what actual 
changes have been made in meter read- 
ing and billing plans and their effect 
on customer accounting, collections and 
customer relations, a questionnaire was 
circulated by the A.G.A. and E.E.I. 
Customer Activities Groups to a cross 
section of the gas and electric industry on 
a countrywide basis covering 32 states. 

In this discussion I shall cover the 
part of the questionnaire dealing with 
meter reading and billing changes. A 
total of 89 companies replied to the 
questionnaire—74 companies reported 
having made changes and 15 com- 
panies made no changes. Several of 
these companies, however, are contem- 
plating changes in the near future. In 
this latter group are companies ranging 
from 17,310 to 861,778 customers. 

The dates when changes were made 
are as follows: 


Com- 
panies 

21 changed during first 6 months of 1942 
39 changed during last 6 months of 1942 
13 changed during first 2 months of 1943 


This takes us up to March 1, 1943 
and it should be observed that the 
number of companies changing dur- 
ing two months of 1943 are just 
about the same as the monthly aver- 
age for the last half of 1942. 


Coverage of Plans 


It is noted that 21 companies ap- 
plied their respective plans to cover 
the entire territory and 53 companies 


Presented at Conference of Electric and Gas 
Industry Accountants, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
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applied their plan only to specific areas 
consisting of rural and outlying ter- 
ritory. In some cases it was indicated 
that the plans would be further ex- 
tended to cover additional customers 
as manpower shortages occurred. 

The following is a brief resume of 
types of plans adopted, number of 
companies under each plan and other 
general information: 


5 Companies Adopted Bi-monthly 
Reading and Billing 

Four of these companies ranging 
from 77,000 meters to 831,000 meters 
applied the change to the entire terri- 
tory. The other company with 1,710,- 
000 meters applied the change to rural 
territory only for approximately 270,- 
000 customers. 


26 Companies Adopted Plans which 
Provide for Customer Card 
Readings 

In one the meters are read _bi- 
monthly and in the other 25 com- 
panies the meters are read quarterly. 

These companies range in size from 

8300 to 286,000 meters. Of this group 

only one company of approximately 

53,000 meters applied the plan to its 

entire territory. This company reports 

a return of 65% of the cards sent out 

for customer readings. The other com- 

panies have extended the card plan 
only to rural or limited areas. The re- 

turns vary from a low of 65% to a 

high of 93%. Usually the readings are 

estimated if the cards are not returned 
in time for billing. 


37 Companies Render a Bill Based 
on Estimated Use in the 
Non-reading Months 

Eighteen of these companies read me- 
ters on a bi-monthly basis; 12 apply the 
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plan to their entire territory; 2 apply 
the plan to urban area only and read 
quarterly in the outlying area; 1 ap- 
plies the plan to urban area only and 
reads every four months in the outly- 
ing area; 3 apply the plan to rural 
area only. 

Of the 37 companies on the esti- 
mated bill plan, 19 read meters on a 
quarterly basis; 1 company applied the 
plan to its entire area of 266,000 
meters; 18 companies applied their 
quarterly plan to rural or outlying 
areas only. 

Most of the companies on the esti- 
mated bill plan allow the customer the 
option of furnishing a card reading in 
the non-reading month. In these cases 
cards are given out ranging from one 
at a time to a year’s supply. The re- 
turns are usually about 90% of those 
given out. 

In this group are one or two com- 
panies with a plan which has a slightly 
different angle from the general type 
of estimated bill plan. The amount of 
the bill rendered in the intervening 
months is based on one-half of the 
previous two months’ kilowatt-hour 
use. While estimated use is associated 
with this billing on the company rec- 
ords, this is not shown on the custom- 
er’s bill. The bill is rendered gross- 
net showing money only. 

The reading bill (two months) is 
rendered showing in addition to other 
information, the gross amount on the 
double block plan for the total kilo- 
watt-hours used, the gross amount for 
the previous month’s interim bill 
(which is subtracted from the total 
gross for two months) and the gross 
and net amount for the current month. 
If the preceding interim bill is unpaid 
this is shown in the gross amount as 
an unpaid item. 


4 Companies Adopted Budget or 
Memo Billing (Money Only) 
Two with bi-monthly readings, the in- 











terim bill based on approximately one- 
half of the preceding two months’ bill; 
2 with quarterly readings, the interim 
bill for a fixed monthly amount which 
is based on the average of the previous 
12 months’ use. 


4 Companies Adopted Other Types 
of Plans Which Were Mainly 
Variations of the Plans 
Previously Commented Upon 

Two of these companies have substi- 
tuted customer card readings for 
company readings in rural territory 
formerly requiring use of automobiles. 
Return cards are mailed to the cus- 
tomers ahead of the reading dates. 
Where cards are not returned in time 
for billing, consumption is estimated 
and billed regularly. Readings on late 
returns are recorded for checking pur- 
poses and to serve as “guide posts,” if 
necessary to estimate in the following 
month. No company readings are made 
in card reading territory except in 
cases where no card return is received 
for three full months. Then check 
reading is secured by servicemen when 
in the neighborhood on other work. 

While this type plan has been ex- 
tended to only a limited number of 
customers—17,000 by one company 
and 5,000 by another company—they 
are worthy of special comment. 

Another company which has been 
on bi-monthly billing since 1917 has 
changed to reading 3 times a year and 
estimating 3 times a year for its rural 
and suburban area, comprising 80,000 
customers. No change has been made 
in its urban area. 

It should be noted that this survey 
did not disclose any company which 
had adopted straight quarterly reading 
and billing. 

The types of customers generally ex- 
cluded from the plans adopted are 
industrial and large commercial cus- 
tomers. Measured demand customers 
are always excluded. Many companies 
have excluded house heating accounts. 
In addition a number of companies 
has set some limit to the size of the 
commercial accounts which are in- 
cluded; for example, commercial ac- 
counts (not measured) using 3000 
kilowatt-hour or over per month; gas 
accounts using 20 M.C.F. or over per 
month, and in some cases a money 
figure as low as $15 per month. 


Estimated Bills 

The most common method followed 
in estimating bills is based on the use 
of the previous month and the same 
month last year adjusted for trend. It 
is apparent that due to the fact that 
most companies render a standard bill 
showing readings and consumption, a 
real effort is made to apply as many 
factors as possible in arriving at the 
estimate so that if an explanation is 
necessary the customer may be con- 
vinced that the amount billed has been 
arrived at systematically. 

Practically all companies indicate on 
the bill that it has been estimated—22 
companies by additional symbol on the 
billing or addressograph machines; 34 
companies by rubber stamp. Only 4 
companies use a sticker attached to the 
bill. 4 other companies have special 
printed notations or special postcard 
bill forms. 

With regard to house heating ac- 
counts it is significant to note that 22 
companies have adopted the plans of 
estimating house heating bills in the 
non-reading months. The plan fol- 
lowed is the degree day basis with a 
few minor variations. 

Answers to the question, “What 
changes, shortcuts or economies have 
you made due to war conditions,” did 
not disclose anything out of the ordi- 
nary. Several companies reported sim- 
plification or entire elimination of 
detailed revenue reports. Seven com- 
panies adopted postcard bills to replace 
standard bills thereby eliminating hand 
delivery. 

Several companies reported employ- 
ment of part-time personnel, such as 
high school students for meter reading 
and women on a part-time basis for 
clerical work in the office. One com- 
pany reported reduction in hours when 
the business office is open to the public 
—reduced from 49 to 45 hours a week. 

In the questionnaire there was in- 
cluded a specific question, ““What were 
the main reasons for the adoption of 
your particular plan in preference to 
the alternative plans as indicated?” 
While only a few companies replied to 
this question, it is apparent that the 
main controlling elements were such 
as these: 


Desire to give customer a monthly bill. 
Limitation of machine equipment. 
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Nature of labor shortage. 

Effect on customer relations. 

Limitations imposed by regulatory 
bodies. 


It is apparent in this survey that 
most companies have been influenced 
not only by the foregoing elements 
but have considered future possibilities 
as well and in no event are they “burn- 
ing their bridges behind them’’—so to 
speak. It will not be a difficult matter 
to extend their plans as the need de- 
velops during the war emergency or 
curtail and return to former methods 
if and when this becomes desirable. 
This is evident by the fact that most 
companies have retained the practice 
of rendering monthly bills while read- 
ing periods have been extended. As a 
further illustration of this point it was 
noted that all companies are con- 
tinuing their incentive-to-pay plans, 
whether it be gross-net, discount or 
added charge. In addition, a number 
of companies have employed women 
for jobs usually filled by men prior to 
this emergency—19 companies have 
women meter readers and 10 companies 
have employed women for bill delivery. 


Customers Show Adaptability 

As previously mentioned, it is evi- 
dent that all companies have consid- 
ered customer attitude an important 
element. However, it should be 
pointed out that there is evidence that 
our customers will adjust themselves to 
whatever plan is adopted in these 
times, provided the plan is reasonable. 
For example, in the Philadelphia area 
there are two operating companies us- 
ing entirely different plans. The Phila- 
delphia Gas Works Company is ren- 
dering estimated bills on unread meters 
either through lack of manpower or 
inability to gain access to premises. I 
think I am correct in saying that they 
do not skip a reading due to lack of 
manpower more than one month at a 
time and most meters are being read 
monthly. The Philadelphia Electric 
Company is rendering a budget bill 
(money only) and reading the meters 
quarterly, applying the paid budget 
amounts as credits to the quarterly bill- 
ing. Here are two entirely different 
plans applied to the same group of 
customers and both companies report 
satisfactory customer acceptance. 
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The point I want to stress is that the 
customers are generally interested in 
the amount they are asked to pay— 
the method used to arrive at the 
amount is secondary, provided the 
method is a reasonable one. This is 
further borne out by the fact that in 
reporting on customer acceptance of 
their particular plans, 67 companies 
reported favorable, 4 fair, and 1 poor. 
The poor acceptance applied to an 
estimated bill plan and was so classi- 
fied because of increase in bill in- 
quiries and complaints. However, it 
was based on a short period. 


Interesting Trend 

In order to further indicate present 
day trend, the following may be of 
interest : 

A gas company now on bi-monthly 
billing plan is considering incorporat- 
ing house heating, commercial and in- 
dustrial accounts where consumption 
runs more than $15 a month into its 
bi-monthly reading plan, but with an 
estimated bill for the interim month. 
This will affect approximately 30,000 
accounts. 

A large electric company, now on 
bi-monthly billing with an estimated 
bill in the non-reading month adopted 
its particular plan as there was a short- 
age in meter readers only and, there- 
fore, decided to continue to bill 
monthly. Company officials believe that 
the majority of customers prefer 
monthly bills and will continue to bill 
in this manner until a shortage of em- 
ployees in other departments forces 
them to bill on a straight bi-monthly 
plan. 

An electric company with 72,000 
meters that started with a bi-monthly 
reading plan with customer card read- 
ings in the non-reading month in 
April 1942, for its suburban area, dis- 
continued the plan in August 1942. At 
that time a bi-monthly plan rendering 
interim bills for a money amount only 
was adopted for the entire territory. 
Experience with postcard readings con- 
vinced this company that this feature 
caused too much special handling of 
accounts. It was found that customers 
failed to send in the cards at regular 
intervals as instructed, thereby causing 
a volume of miscellaneous billing. The 
management selected the plan of send- 
ing a bill with money amount only as 
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this would result in a saving as com- 
pared with estimating the readings and 
calculating an exact bill. 

One large company with approxi- 
mately 950,000 meters applied a 
quarterly reading plan with estimated 
bills in the non-reading months to 
approximately 55,000 rural and outly- 
ing customers in April 1942. A few 
months’ experience with this plan in- 
dicated that the plan required addi- 
tional inside forces due to estimating 
and subsequent cancellations of incor- 
rect estimates. As a result of this a plan 
with the budget billing was devised 
and replaced the estimated plan in the 
rural area and extended to cover the 
entire territory. The budget or money- 
only type of bill resulted in a saving of 
approximately 35% in the billing force. 


Conclusions 

An analysis of a survey as extensive 
and up-to-date as this one cannot help 
but lead to some conclusions. While I 
shall not attempt to evaluate fully the 
merits of one plan as compared with 
another—certain observations may be 
in order. 

Up to this date there is no one out- 
standing or generally agreed upon 
meter reading and billing plan to meet 
the changed conditions. No one plan 
appears to have greater customer ac- 
ceptance than another, however, over 
50% of the companies which have 
adopted a plan covering their entire 
territory have selected estimated 
monthly bills (use and money) with 
bi-monthly or quarterly billing. Most 
of the remaining companies which 
have made only partial changes are 
following the estimated bill plan. It 
may be reasonable to expect that these 
companies will extend their estimated 
bill plan as conditions may make it 
necessary. This, then, would lead to 
the conclusion that the trend is to the 
estimated bill plan. 

The reasons for this, I believe, are 
clear. There is a desire to follow the 
established practice to render monthly 
statements. Most companies prior to 
the emergency used estimated bills for 
skip readings—tariff provisions were 
already established for estimated bills 
—experience had proved that esti- 
mated billing had customer acceptance. 
Customer reaction to more radical 
changes was an unknown factor and 
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this tended to discourage such changes. 
It might be said, in fact, that many 
companies drifted into. the adoption 
of estimated billing for the emergency. 
Even though this trend appears to be 
established, it does not follow that 
more radical changes would not prove 
to be more advantageous. 

In general, the manpower shortage 
developed first in meter reading, and 
estimated bills or customer card read- 
ings were the obvious solution to this 
shortage. The trend from here on will 
be affected by the rate and character 
of manpower shortage. The loss of in- 
side personnel will make it more difh- 
cult to maintain monthly billing where 
estimated bill or card reading plans 
are in use. One alternative for these 
companies is to adopt either straight 
bi-monthly or quarterly billing. 

Another intermediate solution is the 
budget or money only plan. The com- 
panies who have adopted budget bill- 
ing have already anticipated the loss 
in manpower. They have gained most 
of the savings that bi-monthly or 
quarterly reading offers without the loss 
of the advantages of monthly billing. 
The favorable experience of companies 
who have adopted budget or money- 
only bills commends it to the industry 
as it faces the problem of adjustment 
to greater shortage of manpower. I am 
of the opinion that as the labor situa- 
tion becomes increasingly difficult, 
there will be a wider acceptance of the 
budget billing plan and the straight bi- 
monthly or quarterly billing plans. 

The choice between these two alter- 
natives depends on such factors as 
limitations of machine equipment; ap- 
proval of regulatory commissions; 
judgment with respect to customer 
paying habits; relative customer ac- 
ceptance of money only versus multi- 
ple month bills, plus the factor of 
revenue requirements with respect to 
cash position. 

All in all, it is quite likely that at a 
future spring conference we will have 
some new trends in customer account- 
ing to report on and discuss. 


Housing for War Workers 


ATIONAL Housing Administrator re- 
ports more than 1,100,000 new hous- 
ing units for essential war workers have 
been placed under construction since be- 
ginning of defense program in July, 1940. 











Purchasing Agents 
Elect Newbery 


LECTION of 

Ben R. New- 
bery, Dallas, pur- 
chasing agent of 
Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany, as president 
of the National As- 
sociation of Purchas- 
ing Agents, was an- 
nounced at the an- 
nual meeting of the 
association in New 
York on May 25. 
The association has 
seven thousand 
members and includes Canada. 

Mr. Newbery was district vice-president 
and financial officer for the national organi- 
zation in 1941-42, and only last year was 
awarded a certificate in appreciation for 
his services to the national association. He 
is a charter member of the Dallas Purchas- 
ing Agents Association, serving as its presi- 
dent in 1929. Fred Bradley, purchasing 
agent for Southern Union Gas Company, 
is now president of the Dallas organization. 
Mr. Newbery has been with the Lone Star 
Gas Company almost 28 years. 


G. T. Macbeth Retires 


EORGE T. MACBETH, chief gas en- 

gineer, Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany, who has served in the utility field for 
45 years, was among those employees of the 
Consolidated Edison System who retired in 
June. 

Starting in 1898 with The United Gas 
Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Mr. 
Macbeth went with the Omaha Gas Company 
in 1900, and joined the Westchester com- 
pany in 1901 as foreman of the Yonkers 
Works. In 1905, he was made superintend- 
ent of gas operations, Yonkers district; in 
1906, he became acting gas engineer, and in 
1915, chief gas engineer. 





’ Ben R. Newbery 


Mid-West Gas Group 
Meets in St. Paul 


IRST of a series of sectional meetings 

planned by the Mid-West Gas Associa- 
tion was held June 11 at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. It attracted an attendance of 66 
delegates, a substantial proportion of which 
came from outside the Twin cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. States represented 
in the attendance, in addition to Minnesota, 
included Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, and South Dakota. Off- 
cials hailed the meeting as an outstanding 
success. 

D. R. Putnam, St. Paul, and Lester J. 
Eck, Minneapolis, were in charge of the 
meeting which opened with a report on the 
Production Conference by P. L. Covell. 
Mr. Eck followed with a report on the Post- 
War Planning Conference. Amos Abott 
talked on substitutes for gas oil; H. E,, 





Peckham spoke on the limitations of tin 
content in solder and lead a discussion on 
Order U-1. Mr. Putnam discussed the sub- 
ject of filters for pilots and also natural 
gas-air mixtures for making up and mixing 
coke oven gas. There were no prepared 
papers. 


Eastern Gas and Fuel 
Promotions 


ROMOTION of three officials is an- 

nounced by Halfdan Lee, president of 
Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, Boston, 
Mass. 

W. H. Earle, vice-president, Philadelphia 
Coke Company, Philadelphia, has been 
elected president. 

Hugh MacArthur, vice-president, The 
Connecticut Coke Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has been elected president. 

Both companies are subsidiaries of East- 
ern Gas and Fuel Associates. 

H. B. Baird, vice-president of Eastern 
Gas and Fuel in charge of sales for its 
Koppers Coal Division, has been elected a 
trustee of Eastern Gas and Fuel. He will 
continue in his present position. 

Mr. Earle and Mr. MacArthur succeed 
Angus MacArthur, deceased, who was pres- 
ident of Philadelphia Coke and Connecti- 
cut Coke. 


John E. Zimmermann 
Is Dead 


OHN EDWARD 

ZIMMERMANN, 
chairman of the 
board of directors 
and former president 
of The United Gas 
Improvement Com- 
pany, oldest holding 
company system in 
the country, died 
May 30. He was 
69 years old. 

Mr. Zimmermann 

J. E. Zimmermann was one of the out- 

standing public util- 
ity engineers of the nation. He was born in 
Buenos Aires, the son of John C. and Anna 
Cecelia Mackinley Zimmermann. After grad- 
uation from Pennsylvania in 1900 as a me- 
chanical engineer, Mr. Zimmermann joined 
the engineering consulting firm of Dodge & 
Day in 1907, thereby stepping over the 
threshold to international prominence. 
Largely through his efforts the firm, later 
reorganized as Day & Zimmermann, Inc., 
became a leader in the field of public utility 
management and handled extensive govern- 
ment work in the first World War. 

He left the presidency of Day & Zimmer- 
mann in 1929 to take up a similar position 
with The United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany and remained for eleven years. 

He was a member of the American Gas 
Association, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Franklin Institute, and the 
University. 





McCall Award 


TTENTION is called to the fact that 
gas utility home service departments 
competing for the third annual awards in 
the McCall's Magazine Awards Contest 
must submit their papers to Association 
Headquarters on or before August 1, 1943. 
Cash prizes of $100, $50 and $25, with 
plaque or certificates will be made to the 
three home service directors or directing 
heads of the home service departments of 
those gas companies in the United States 
and Canada which have, in the judgment 
of the Jury of Awards, made the most out- 
standing contributions to the advancement 
of better living in the home. 
The basis on which the awards will be 
made are as follows: 


Entrants will submit papers of 2000 
words or less covering the following five 
heads: (Rating for judging included) 

1. The aim of the particular Home Service 
Department. (Rating—15 points) 

. The training of personnel and sales peo- 
ple. (Rating—15 points) 

. Community activities engaged in by the 
Home Service Department. (Rating—20 
points ) 

4. Any increase in scope of Home Service 
activities in the current year over the pre- 
ceding year. (Rating—25 points) 

. Accomplishment of aims. (Rating 
points ) 
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25 





The awards will be announced in October 
1943 for the calendar year of 1942. 

Entries should be addressed to McCall's 
Magazine Awards, care of the American 
Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, New York. 


Winners in Post-War 
Design Contest 


N a contest to bring out ideas for post- 

war gas appliance design, nine members 
of the Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Com- 
pany organization won prizes of $120 in 
war bonds and stamps, according to C. W. 
Steele, residential manager and contest di- 
rector. 

Dorothy Johnson won first prize of a $25 
war bond in the woman’s section of the 
contest. Second and third prizes of $10 
and $5 in war stamps went to Mrs. Gladys 
Hooge and Volenta Knowlton, respectively. 

An identical set of prizes for the appli- 
ance service department went to Robertson 
Cook, Fred LaMear and Arthur Lembach in 
the order named. The third set of prizes 
for the home service and residential depart- 
ment went to Mrs. Eunice Doane, O. A. 
Stevenson and Mrs. Rita Calhoun, also in 
the order named. 

There were 74 essays submitted in the 
contest, according to Mr. Steele who an- 
nounced that all were forwarded as entries 
in an all-coast contest sponsored by the Pa- 
cific Coast Gas association with $950 in 
war bonds and stamps as prizes. 
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Farrar Named to Gas 
Institute Board 


L. FARRAR, 
president, 
Coast Counties Gas 
and Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., 
has been named to 
the board of trustees 
of the Institute of 
Gas Technology at 
Illinois Institute of 
Technology. An- 
nouncement of his 
election was made 
by Harold Vagtborg, 
director of the Gas 
Institute, following a meeting of the board 
on May 27. 

Mr. Farrar is the only new member of 
the board of trustees. He replaces A. R. 
Bailey who is now in the armed forces. 

All officers of the Institute of Gas Tech- 
nology were reelected at the meeting. They 
include: Frank C. Smith, president, Houston 
Natural Gas Corporation, chairman; Henry 
T. Heald, president, Illinois Tech, presi- 
dent; Mr. Vagtborg, director; Robert B. 
Harper, vice-president, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, secretary; and 
Raymond J. Spaeth, treasurer, Illinois Tech, 
treasurer. 

Trustees for the term expiring in 1943— 
one-third of the members of the board— 
came up for re-election at the annual meeting. 

Those re-elected for another three-year 
term include: W. Alton Jones, president, 
Cities Service Company; Alfred O. Kauff- 
mann, retired president, Link-Belt Com- 
pany; Frank H. Lerch, Jr., president, Gas 
Companies, Inc.; Clifford E. Paige, presi- 
dent, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company; 
Louis Ruthenberg, president, Servel, Inc.; 
and Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland Steel 
Company. 





H. L. Farrar 


Raigorodsky Resigns 


FFECTIVE July 1, Paul M. -Raigorod- 
sky resigned as assistant director of 
the Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Di- 
vision, Petroleum Administration for War, 
to return to oil business activities in which 
he was engaged prior to joining PAW in 
September, 1941. James E. Pew, chief of 
the Natural Gasoline Section, PAW, has 
been named to succeed him. 
Both Petroleum Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes and Deputy Administrator Ralph K. 
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Davies praised Mr. Raigorodsky for his val- 
uable contributions and expressed regret at 
his resignation. He has been on leave of 
absence as vice-president and general man- 
ager of Petroleum Engineering, Inc., and 
the Glen Rose Gasoline Co., both with 
offices in Tulsa, Okla., and Houston, Texas. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Elects Three Directors 


ORACE P. LIVERSIDGE, president 

of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, announced that the board of direc- 
tors, at a meeting held June 22, elected 
three new directors—John A. Diemand, 
Walter D. Fuller, and Edward Porter. 
These new board members fill the vacancies 
caused by the death of John E. Zimmer- 
mann and by the resignations of W. W. 
Bodine and Walter E. Long, all of whom 
were executives and directors of The 
United Gas Improvement Company. 

Mr. Diemand is president of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, the Alli- 
ance Insurance Company, the Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, and the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. Mr. 
Fuller is president of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. He is also chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, of which he is a 
past president. 

Edward Porter, a native Philadelphian, is 
vice-president in charge of finance and ac- 
counting of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. He entered the utility industry with 
The United Gas Improvement Company. 


U. G. I. Executive Changes 


N connection with making effective The 

United Gas Improvement Company's 
plan for divestment of certain securities and 
assets, certain organizational changes were 
made. Horace P. Liversidge, Harold S. 
Schutt, and Charles E. Brinley, who are 
also directors of Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, resigned as directors of U.G.I., and 
Wm. W. Bodine, president, and Walter E. 
Long, vice-president of U.G.I., resigned as 
directors of Philadelphia Electric Company, 
eliminating the common officers and direc- 
tors of the two companies. The U.G.I. 
Board adopted new by-laws providing for 
a reduction in the number of directors from 
eleven to nine. Mr. Long and John A. 
Frick, president of Allentown-Bethlehem 
Gas Company (a U.G.I. subsidiary), were 
elected directors of U.G.I. 
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John E. Zimmermann, former chairman 
of the board, having died on May 30, the 
company’s by-laws were changed abolish- 
ing the position of chairman of the board 
and providing that the president shall be 
the chief executive officer in charge of the 
business and affairs of the company. 

Mr. Bodine resigned as president, remain- 
ing as a director, and was elected chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Mr. Long was 
elected president of the company. Both of 
these changes are to be effective September 
1, 1943. 


Heads British Group 


‘YDNEY J. PERRY of Leicester has been 
elected President of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. This Association 
has not met since the beginning of the war 
and the election was by the Executive Com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of President Grimsley on ac- 
count of ill health. 


Dr. Egloff Honored 


R. GUSTAV EGLOFF, research di- 

rector for Universal Oil Products 
Company, Chicago, was re-elected president 
of the American Institute of Chemists at the 
annual meeting of the Institute held in Chi- 
cago May 15. An article by Dr. Egloff 
describing war contributions of natural gas 
derivatives appeared in two parts in the Jan- 
uary and February A. G. A. MONTHLY. 


Dr. Hainsworth Heads 
Research Institute 


R. WILLIAM 

R. HAINS- 
WORTH, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of 
engineering and re- 
search, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., has 
been named chair- 
man of the Indus- 
trial Research Insti- 
tute. The Institute 
is made up of re- 
search executives 
representative of 
various types of in- 
dustrial firms and industrial areas, organ- 
ized for the purpose of cooperative study of 
their common problems. 

Dr. Hainsworth is a nationally known 
refrigeration engineer. He has been asso- 
ciated with Servel, Inc., since 1926, the 
year that company first manufactured gas 
refrigerators. He is a former president of 
the American Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers. 

In 1933, Dr. Hainsworth received the 
Charles A. Munroe Award of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, for improvements in 
which the principle of air cooling dis- 
placed use of water in gas refrigeration. 
Dr. Hainsworth resides in Larchmont, N. Y. 


Dr. Hainsworth 














George Owens (center) receiving from Brooklyn Union Vice-President, B. G. Neilson a 

“token of esteem” —a handsome wrist watch—from his fellow officers and employees. Vice- 

President Hugh H. Cuthrell is watching. Presentation took place as Lieut. Commander Owens 
left to report for Naval duty 


Owens Joins Navy as 
Lt. Commander 


EORGE F. B. OWENS, assistant vice- 

president of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, has been commissioned a lieuten- 
ant commander in the Naval Reserve. He re- 
ported June 5 to the commandant of the 
12th Naval District in San Francisco. 

Mr. Owens is a past chairman of the 
A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section and has been active in Association 
affairs. He attended the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, but in his senior year 
transferred to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for a course in electrical engi- 
neering. He was graduated with a B.S. de- 
gree in 1921 and an MS. degree in 1922. 
He has been associated with Brooklyn 
Union since 1930. 

Mr. Owens was the 660th employee of the 
Brooklyn utility to enter the armed services. 


Bert] Takes New Post 


E. BERTL, sales technical representa- 

. tive for Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., resigned July 2 
to join Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Bloomfield, N. J. Mr. Bertl will 
continue to be engaged in gas engineering 
in connection with the production of in- 
candescent lamps and radio tubes. 

Long active in American Gas Association 
activities, Mr. Bertl was the Association's 
representative in the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association for a period of years and 
served on the committees on Gases and on 
Industrial Ovens of the latter organization. 
He was also a member of A. G. A. approval 
requirements committees for Burner Valves 


and Industrial Boilers. 

Mr. Bertl has been with Consolidated 
Edison or its predecessor, Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, since 1920. Starting 
in the testing laboratory he became succes- 
sively, service engineer in the utilization de- 
partment, assistant engineer of utilization, 
and sales technical representative. 


Laclede Elects Hirsh 


ROM office boy 

to vice-president 
is the record of Al- 
fred Hirsh of the 
Laclede Gas Light 
Company of St. 
Louis, who was 
elected to the latter 
position by the 
Board of Directors, 
May 27. 

Mr. Hirsh started 
with Laclede in 
1908 at the tender 
age of fifteen. He 
continued his studies in night school at 
St. Louis University and when eighteen was 
made secretary to the president. He was 
elected assistant secretary of the company 
in 1925 and was named assistant secretary 
and treasurer in 1937. 

He was advanced to the position of as- 
sistant to the president in 1938 and in 1941 
was made general superintendent. His 
capabilities in handling the duties of that 
office won him the recognition of the Board 
which subsequently honored him with the 
office of vice-president. 

Mr. Hirsh is a native of St. Louis and has 
an unbroken service record with the company. 








Alfred Hirsh 
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Neuner Resigns Panhandle 
Post for Legal Practice 


J. NEUNER, of Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, vice-president of Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company, has announced 
his resignation, to become effective as soon 
as it is convenient to the management and 
board of directors. Mr. Neuner has been 
directly connected with Panhandle Eastern 
for the past twelve years, first as counsel in 
charge of all legal activities, later as vice- 
president and counsel, and since August 1, 
1938, as vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. 

In announcing his resignation Mr. Neu- 
ner stated that after a short vacation he 
expects to realize an ambition long fostered, 
the resumption of the practice of law, spe- 
cializing in legal matters connected with 
the oil, gas and utility industries, a field of 
activity in which he has been engaged dur- 
ing most of his business life. 

Mr. Neuner first became connected with 
the oil and gas industry in February, 1916, 
shortly after leaving school, when he en- 
tered the services of the Cities Service Com- 
pany interests in Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
After ten years of service in various capaci- 
ties with those interests he resigned in 
1926 to become associated with the Barns- 
dall Oil Company in Tulsa, Oklahoma as 
assistant general counsel. After five years 
in that capacity he resigned in May, 1931, 
to join the Panhandle Eastern organization. 
Mr. Neuner expects to announce the per- 
manent location of his offices in a short 


time. 


John E. Bogan Joins 
Cribben & Sexton 


OHNE. BOGAN, 

formerly direc- 
tor of sales promo- 
tion, Association of 
Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manu- 
facturers, has been 
appointed general 
sales manager and 
war contract coordi- 
nator of the Cribben 
& Sexton Company, 
Chicago. 

While affiliated 
with A.G.A.E.M., 
first as CP gas range field sales counsellor 
and later as director of the Certified Per- 
formance Gas Range Program, Mr. Bogan 
traveled thousands of miles conferring with 
dealers and gas company executives. He is 
a well known sales promotion authority and 
has addressed hundreds of sales groups. 

Prior to joining the A.G.A.E.M., Mr. 
Bogan was director of sales for the Central 
Illinois Light Co., Peoria, with which 
company he had been associated for 15 
years. 


John E, Bogan 
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Manufacturers Hold Annual Meeting 


cy 8 Beery nga 
br _ing of the As- 
sociation of Gas 
Appliance & Equip- 
ment Manufacturers 
was held June 29, 
at the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel, New 
York City. Manu- 
facturers represent- 
ing the bulk of the 
appliance and equip- 
ment industry were 
present to discuss 
government orders, 
research, and post-war problems. It was the 
first meeting since the election of H. Leigh 
Whitelaw as managing director. 

Colonel Willard F. Rockwell was re- 
elected president of the Association. Other 
officers re-elected were: Lyle C. Harvey, 
first vice-president; D. P. O'Keefe, second 
vice-president, and John Van Norden, treas- 
urer, 


A. G. A. Research Discussed 


A large amount of discussion at the meet- 
ing centered around the manufacturers’ 
position with respect to the type of re- 
search undertaken by the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratories. Participat- 
ing in this phase of the program during the 
morning general session were: Frank H. 
Adams, past president, A.G.A.E.M.; C. E. 
Bennett, chairman, A. G. A. Special Com- 
mittee on Laboratories’ Policies; and George 
E. Whitwell, chairman, Managing Commit- 
tee, A. G. A. Testing Laboratories. Discus- 
sion of this subject continued at the divi- 
sional meetings in the afternoon and the 
director’s meeting in the evening. 

Colonel Rockwell, in his opening address, 
urged the appliance manufacturers to plan 
boldly for the post-war period. He said that 
time was getting short and manufacturers 
should start to examine now the new ma- 
terials and tools becoming available. Hall 
M. Henry, chairman of the A. G. A. Sub- 
committee on Economic and Engineering 
Development of the Gas Industry, summa- 
rized the A. G. A. Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee’s program which is described by 
Chairman A. M. Beebee elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Galen Van Meter, regional manager of 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
discussed this committee’s activity. This 
group, he stated, is organized “to assist 
commerce and industry make its maximum 





Col. W. F. Rockwell 
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contribution towards maintaining high lev- 
els of productivity and employment in the 
post-war period.” 

Alexander Forward, managing director, 
A. G. A., spoke briefly bringing greetings 
from the Association. President Arthur F. 
Bridge, of Los Angeles, sent a message ex- 
pressing his keen satisfaction with the ef- 
fective collaboration of the two national 
associations. 





Two pending orders, an OPA rationing 
regulation and a WPB production regula- 
tion, were among the topics reviewed in- 
formally. 

The general session closed with a splen- 
did address on ‘Post-War Marketing of 
Gas Appliances” by Arthur P. Hirose, of 
McCall Corporation, New York. A paper 
giving Mr. Hirose’s trenchant views is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

Separate meetings of various A.G.A.E.M. 
divisions occupied the entire afternoon. At 
the meeting of the Domestic Gas Range 
Division, CP range manufacturers appro- 
priated $10,000 for advertising, publicity 
and general promotion to keep the CP sym- 
bol alive during the war. It is planned to 
spend this amount in 1943. 

A feature of the range division meeting 
was the presentation to John E. Bogan of 
an engraved gold watch for “outstanding 
service to CP range manufacturers.” Mr. 
Bogan was director of the CP range pro- 
gram until his recent resignation to join 
Cribben & Sexton. 


TEE 


Canadian Gas Association Holds 
Successful Conference 


MOST profitable conference of the Ca- 

nadian Gas Association was held in 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada, 
Tuesday, June 15, with President Frank D. 
Howell acting as chairman. The meeting, 
which was originally not scheduled because 
of the war, was made imperative by a num- 
ber of important wartime problems. It at- 
tracted an unusually large attendance from 
far-distant points in Canada and the United 
States. 

In appreciation of the fine cooperation 
that has existed between the Canadian and 
American Gas Associations during the many 
years of their affiliation and particularly the 
helpful services rendered the Canadian 
body by Alexander Forward, managing di- 
rector, and R. M. Conner, director, A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratories, both these men were 
elected to honorary membership in the Ca- 
nadian Gas Association. Both were present 
at the meeting and extended their hearty 
appreciation and thanks for this high honor. 


Post-War Committee Planned 

Prior to the open meeting, an executive 
meeting was held at which a number of 
organization matters were transacted. Ar- 
rangement was made for the appointment of 
a Post-War Planning Committee to col- 
laborate with the A. G. A. committee. The 
work already accomplished by the latter 
group under the chairmanship of A. M. 
Beebee of Rochester, N. Y., was highly com- 
mended. Later, at the noonday luncheon the 
conference heard Mr. Forward present an 
interesting summary of the post-war plan- 
ning activity, prepared by C. V. Sorenson, 
one of the subchairmen of the A. G. A. 
committee. 
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Alexander Forward R. M. Conner 


Elected Honorary C. G. A. Members 


Present officers of the Canadian associa- 
tion and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were voted to continue in office for 
another year. The financial position of the 
organization was reported to be in excel- 
lent condition, and the secretary, George W. 
Allen, reported a substantial increase in 
membership during the past year. A va- 
cancy on the Executive Committee left open 
by the retirement of O. B. Phillips was 
filled by the appointment of G. H. Hux- 
table, Ottawa Light, Heat & Power Co., 
Ottawa. C. G. A. members representing 
that body on the A. G. A. Managing Com- 
mittees were reappointed for the coming 
year. 

The entire conference was in the nature 
of a roundtable discussion. Accelerated de- 
preciation and deferred maintenance on gas 
properties and equipment were discussed 
and a resolution was adopted asking the 
Canadian Government to give consideration 
to any appeals of individual companies ask- 











ing relief because of the effect of capacity 
operation during the war. The effect of 
wartime drafting of married men and 
women, and drilling problems of the nat- 
ural gas industry were among the problems 
considered. A number of post-war prob- 
lems also came in for extended discussion. 


P.U. A. A. Elects Spain, 
Makes Copy Awards 


HOMAS H. 
SPAIN, adver- 
tising manager, Pub- 
lic Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., was elected 
president of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Adver- 
tising Association at 
the annual meeting 
of that organization 
held June 24-25 at 
the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Other officers 
were elected as follows: first vice-president 
—Russell I. Seymour, Kansas City Power 
& Light Co., Kansas City; second vice- 
president—James V. MacDonald, Boston 
Edison Co., Boston; third vice-president— 
E. N. Pope, Carolina Power & Light Co., 
Raleigh; secretary—Waldo M. Wright, 
Amarillo Gas Co., Amarillo; and_treas- 
urer—Dale Remington, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Green Bay. 





Thomas H. Spain 


Better Copy Awards 

Awards in the P.U.A.A. Better Copy 
Contest were announced at the meeting by 
National Contest Committee Chairman E. 
N. Pope of Raleigh. Open to all operating 
utility companies in the United States and 
Canada, this year’s event attracted a greater 
number of entries than usual. In addition 
to the increase in size, ‘the quality of ad- 
vertising showed marked improvement,” 
Mr. Pope reported. 

Winners of national awards in 18 classi- 
fications of advertising were announced as 
follows: public relations (newspaper )— 


Philadelphia Electric Co.; advertising sup- 
porting the war effort (newspaper )—Pub- 
lic Service Co. of Oklahoma; nutrition pro- 
motion—New Orleans Public Service Inc.; 
customer service (newspaper )—Portland 
Gas & Coke Co.; campaigns—Duquesne 
Light Co.; transportation company (news- 
paper)—New Orleans Public Service Inc.; 
employee magazine—Niagara-Hudson Power 
Corp.; employee newspapers—Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co. 

Also, bill enclosures for residential cus- 
tomers—Potomac Edison Co.; direct mail 





(residential )—Georgia Power Co.; direct 
mail (industrial and commercial )—Georgia 
Power Co.; special booklets—Duquesne 
Light Co.; window or inside display—New 
Orleans Public Service Inc.; outdoor adver- 
tising of all types—B. C. Electric Railway 
Co., Ltd.; radio—Duquesne Light Co.; an- 
nual reports to stockholders—Duquesne 
Light Co.; annual reports to employees— 
Portland General Electric Co.; motion pic- 
tures—Pacific Gas and Electric Company. 
Certificates of award were presented to 
regional as well as national winners. 


TE 





Pacific Coast Post-War Appliance 
Contest Winners Announced 


INNERS of the Post-War Appli- 

ance Contests conducted by the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association were announced 
June 24. Three separate contests were held, 
with a total of 409 entries, of which 155 
were in the Women’s Committee group, 114 
in the sales department group, and 140 in 
the service group. Entries were received 
from eight of the Association’s 13 gas com- 
pany members. 

Started originally by Gladys Warren, chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee, the contest 
created so much interest it was adapted by 
W. M. Jacobs, chairman of the Post-War 
Appliance Committee, to include sales and 
service personnel 

P.C.G.A. prizes totaling $1,037.50 were 
awarded and, in addition, many participating 
companies offered additional prizes in pre- 
liminary contests. Following is a list of the 
principal prize winners: 


Women’s Committee Contest 

1st $100 War Bond, Phyllis Hopson, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 

2nd 75 War Bond, Helen A. Lenning, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Porterville 

3rd 50 War Bond, Mrs. Annabelle Vaughn, 
Portland Gas and Coke Co., Portland 

4th 25 War Bond, Jane Stille and Ellen 
Scoular, Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Santa Monica 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Annual Meeting, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


OCTOBER 
Oct. 5-7 National Safety Congress 
— Sherman, Chicago, 
American Gas Association, 
Annual Meeting 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Sept. 22-23 


11-13 


NOVEMBER 


Nov. 29-Dec. 3 American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers 
New York, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 
Dec. 6-10 National Association of Man- 
ufacturers 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Jessie McQueen, A. G. A. home service 
counsellor, in the presence of C. A. Swigart, 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, draws “grab 
bag” prize winners in P.C.G.A. Women’s 
Committee post-war appliance contest 


Sales and Home Service Contest 

Ist $100 War Bond, A. R. Maughan, Pa- 
cific Gas and Electric Co., Modesto 

2nd 75 War Bond, H. M. Wilcox, South- 
ern Counties Gas Co., Ventura 

3rd 50 War Bond, L. O. Howell, Southern 
California Gas Co., Visalia 

4th 25 War Bond, Dorothy Schwarz, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 


Service and Installation Contest 

lst $100 War Bond, B. H. Scott, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., Lodi 

2nd 75 War Bond, A. L. McAlpine, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Hanford 

3rd 50 War Bond, Geo. Rusher, Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles 

4th 25 War Bond, John G. Nordin, South- 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 


In addition to the above, merit prizes of 
$10.00 in War Stamps and grab-bag prizes 
of $2.50 in War Stamps were awarded to 
runners-up in each contest. The ideas sub- 
mitted are being carefully examined and 
will be made the basis of a report. 
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Lengthened Work Schedule 


HE past year has witnessed many de- 

velopments in the manpower situ- 
ation. Losses of employees to Selective 
Service are at an accelerated rate and the 
demands of the expanded industrial effort 
are exerting a stronger influence. Man- 
power is truly a scarce commodity; it 
must be fully and effectively utilized. Re- 
cent public announcements out of Wash- 
ington, as well as private informational 
services, are stressing the need to re- 
double our efforts to make the most of 
the dwindling reserves and to seek and 
develop other sources. In the earlier 
stages we were inclined to think of a la- 
bor shortage in terms of tomorrow; an 
indefinite and comforting thought. To- 
morrow is now here or is rapidly ap- 
proaching. We must be more definite in 
our thinking; more positive in our ap- 
proach, 


Move to Conserve Manpower 

“Lengthened Work Schedules” or more 
properly the “War-Time Work Week” 
has been in our planning for many 
months. It is a company-wide program 
undertaken as a cooperative measure to 
conserve manpower in the critical Balti- 
more area. As early as last fall Balti- 
more was designated for experimentation 
in manpower control. This experiment, 
which was a prelude to the recent “freez- 
ing of labor’ order, was designed to pre- 
vent the pirating of labor which created 
heavy turnover between essential indus- 
tries. These industries joined in a vol- 
untary agreement to curb the practice by 
providing that no employee could change 
employers without first obtaining a 
signed release. 

At the end of 1942 the labor market 
tightened noticeably. The losses to the 
armed services and the outlook for 1943 
made it evident that normal work sched- 
ules no longer could be maintained. A 
study was made to develop the factors 
related to the application of an extended 
work week. 

In our division the six-day week was 
made effective February 27. The Presi- 
dential directive was well timed from 
our point of view because it crystallized 
opinion on the subject. 

The lengthened work week may appear 
to be a rather simple solution of man- 
power shortages. This is not true. Some 
important factors must be observed. 


Presented at A. G. A.—E. E. I. Accounting 
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By W. A. KELLY 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 


1. The cooperation of employees is a 
prerequisite. The program must be 
sold. 


2. A tactful approach in dealing with 
employees is necessary to obtain the 
full benefits of the extended work 
hours. 

3. Consideration must be given to the 
fatigue factor for work involving mo- 
notonous and repetitious operations or 
for jobs where the physical strain is a 
predominant element. 

4. A six-day forty-eight-hour week is a 
restrictive schedule. It limits the free 
time available to employees for per- 
sonal habits and private business deal- 
ings. Supervisory attitude must be rea- 
sonable in dealing with this matter. 

5. Scheduling of work must be more pre- 
cise because the lengthened work week 
makes the use of incidental overtime 
highly undesirable. All contingencies, 
including sickness, should be provided 
for to avert overtime in excess of the 
forty-eight-hour schedule. 

6. Advance planning is necessary to ef- 
fect full utilization of excess person- 
nel through reallocation within the de- 
partmental unit, within the division or 
within the company. This involves a 
consideration of employee aptitudes 
and abilities, a careful selection of the 
job to be filled in relation to the in- 
dividual and, in many cases, a good 
deal of selling. Employees’ resistance 
to transfer will be encountered and 
must be overcome. 

7. A transitional period is desirable to 
gauge the effects and results of the 
extended work hours. Initially, we ex- 
tended the work week, where prac- 
ticable, about two hours through the 
use of incidental overtime, then ex- 
tended it to four hours, and finally to 
eight hours. This action, supple- 
mented by supervisory contacts, also 
resulted in a measure of “mental prep- 
aration” by demonstrating the need for 
longer hours which was helpful in ob- 
taining employee cooperation. 

8. The effect upon operations and sched- 
uling must be studied in quite some 
detail. 
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Our first approach was to prepare an 
inventory of manpower and to maintain 
it on a current basis. This inventory was 
a breakdown of employees by occupa- 
tional classification and, after a detailed 
study, the projection by such occupations 
of the number of employees needed on 
the lengthened work week. We had pre- 
viously prepared a schedule which dis- 
played the male organization by age 
groups, dependency status, draft classifi- 
cation and the “timing” of induction on 
the basis of information secured from 
Selective Service Headquarters. The ex- 
pected losses to Selective Service and esti- 
mated turnover for other reasons were 
offset against the manpower inventory to 
develop the probable manpower situation 
for our departments by calendar quar- 
ters. 

In the fall of 1942 and before the labor 
market became acute we laid plans to an- 
ticipate our needs for the immediate fu- 
ture, within practicable limits, by the 
hiring of some personnel. This was a 
desirable preliminary step to provide the 
opportunity for the training required and 
to cushion the effects of a high turnover 
ratio. 


Effect of 48-Hour Week 

The effect of the forty-eight-hour week 
in terms of manpower was a somewhat 
disproportionate reduction in our re- 
quirements in relation to the increase in 
hours. A horizontal saving would pro- 
duce a decrease in manpower of 1634% 
on the forty-eight-hour week. Actually, 
the decrease was 12%. This difference 
is attributable to the fact that certain 
jobs are not proportionately affected by 
the longer hours, including such posi- 
tions as supervisory and staff personnel 
and other jobs where the number of em- 
ployees engaged or the nature of the 
work does not permit full utilization. It 
follows that the cost of labor was pro- 
portionately increased so that instead of 
an 844% premium on the basis of time 
and one-half for overtime, the premium 
was roundly 14%. 

Labor hours are not always fluid. In- © 
stances developed where it was not prac- 
ticable to transfer surplus personnel 
within the division to compensate for de- 
ficiencies which existed in other depart- 
ments of the division. For this reason 
some departments are carrying slight 














temporary excesses in personnel against 
vacation relief requirements which will 
not be allocated permanently until fall. 
Other departments within the division 
have developed deficiencies which must 
be absorbed by surplus personnel from 
other divisions of the company. 

Considerable planning and study was 
required to develop a re-scheduling of 
the meter reading, billing, bookkeeping 
and collection routines. 

The twenty-one-day reading cycle on 
the five-day week became a _ twenty-five- 
day cycle. Saturday schedules bear as 
much weight and volume as any other 
day. It was necessary to level out the 
number of meters read each day so as to 
read as many in six days as were formerly 
read in five days. Thus, there was a 
change in the meter books read by indi- 
vidual men. We immediately became in- 
volved with the speed and abilities of the 
individuals which required a substantial 
reappraising of the meter reading assign- 
ments. 

In the Billing unit a complete new 
schedule and load factors had to be de- 
veloped. This imposed a study of the 
characteristics of the new load through a 
detailed analysis of the various billing 
operations and time factors. The num- 
ber of meters that can be billed in a day 
vary, often inversely with the number of 
meters that can be read. Consequently, 
the billing operations had to be coordi- 
nated with the meter reading and also 
with the bill distribution loads in order 
to balance out the manpower. 

The changes in scheduling of the col- 
lection notice work and of the collec- 
tions calls by the outside forces followed 
the pattern of the revised billing sched- 
ule. Other public contact functions such 
as meter turn-on and turn-off work, ap- 
plications for service and the credit and 
collection inside contact forces were al- 
ready on a Saturday schedule and did not 
require much additional planning. 

It is not intended to overemphasize the 
factors associated with the transition to a 
full six-day forty-eight-hour week. It may 
be that we attempted to particularize 
needlessly. Yet, the individual oper- 
ations of a commercial unit are varied 
and complex, each of which must be co- 
ordinated to form a smooth functioning 
organization. Personally, I think a ma- 
jor change in operating technique merits 
thoughtful and serious consideration and 
planning. 

The future looks none too bright. Flex- 
ibility in thinking will be needed to cope 
with the dwindling manpower reserves. 
There remain many sources not fully ex- 
plored, particularly a more extensive use 
of woman-power and the employment of 
part-time workers. To date the commer- 
cial group has been inconvenienced only; 
we have yet to face a crisis. The Cus- 
tomers’ Activities Group must accept the 
challenge. 





Plant Your Victory Garden for Gas 
House Heating Sales Today 


By H. M. WooLMAN, Jr. 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE war, with 

its unprec- 
edented demands for 
all types of fuel, 
has created a del- 
uge of requests for 
gas heating. If it 
were not for Limi- 
tation Order L-174, 
gas heating sales in 
1942 would have 
far surpassed any 
previous all-time 
peak. Prospects at 
our finger tips at 
the cessation of the war will comprise a 
long list of customers upon whom we 
worked and who fully intended to install 
gas during the usual fall rush but were not 
permitted to do so due to L-174. 





H. M. Woolman, Jr. 


Keep Live Prospect List 


Your salesmen undoubtedly have a com- 
plete list of these prospects along with 
some who actually purchased the heating 
equipment but were restricted from using 
it due to the order. Also on this prospect 
list, your salesmen have a number of pros- 
pects created, when Limitation Order L-79, 
prohibiting new oil burner installations, 
was instituted in May 1942. The above 
mentioned Limitation Orders caused the 
avalanche of requests for gas heating in 
the Fall of 1942. I sincerely hope that these 
requests were not answered with a curt 
“No,” but rather a good explanation of 
why you refused them at that time; also, 
that the names and addresses were duly re- 
corded, with the understanding that when 
this order was lifted, contacts would be 
made immediately. 

Fuel Oil Journal reports that during the 
calendar year of 1941 oil burner permits 
throughout the United States totalled 322,- 
000, of which 24,000 were issued in the 
New York Metropolitan area. Just think, 
24,000 customers in one year in our area, 
have taken a step forward from hand-fired 
fuel to automatic oil fuel, and this figure 
is not total sales. Suburban areas where 
permits are not required will account for 
approximately 40% of total sales. 

We should give considerable thought to 
these figures, inasmuch as oil burner users 
constitute some of our best prospects, as 
they have thrown away their coal shovels 
and have had a taste of the convenience of 
automatic heat. The average life of an 
oil burner is considered 10 years; there- 
fore, we should keep a sharp eye on this 
replacement market. The fuel shortage and 
over-taxed transportation caused some oil 


Presented at New Yerk-New Jersey Sales 
Managers’ Conference, New York, N. Y., June 
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burner users to convert voluntarily to coal 
and others were compelled to do so. When 
the time arrives to re-convert, they will 
give considerable thought to the incon- 
venience of hand firing the old boiler and 
will look longingly around for the effort- 
less heating formerly experienced. Where 
will the gas heating salesman be? 

New homes, particularly the smaller 
type, will crop up as they did in 1941. As 
the consensus seems to be that about 90% 
of the new homes will be in the price 
bracket of $3,500 to $5,500, you will, no 
doubt, see prefabricated homes sold in in- 
creasing numbers. Many concerns today 
are laying the groundwork for prefabri- 
cated homes and are going so far as to sell 
them now for erection after the war. Some 
agencies have inaugurated home selling 
through department stores and the inquiries 
received and results obtained have been 
gratifying to them. 

With the lower-priced home, we will 
face more basementless homes than pre- 
viously experienced. The gas industry has 
the finest heating equipment available for 
this or any other type of construction, but 
the best material, poorly specified, is a 
detriment to future sales. Salesmen should 
have this point brought home to thern in a 
forceful manner, for one poor installation 
will affect your future sales, not only in 
that development but developments to fol- 
low. 


Air Conditioning Outlook 

Air conditioning will be prevalent in the 
new home and here, too, we should en- 
courage the owner to make sure the job is 
installed in accordance with the Gasco 
Guide or at least meet the requirements of 
the Minimum Code for Gas-Fired Winter 
Air Conditioning. Some of these homes 
will desire all-year air conditioning and, as 
manufacturers of gas summer air condition- 
ing equipment have been promoting it over 
the past three years, they will be prepared 
to place on the market suitable equipment 
after the war. 

Contact your architects, builders and 
manufacturers of prefabricated homes now, 
plant your Victory Garden of sales today, 
so you will reap a harvest when L-174 is 
rescinded. 

When correlating your post-war plans, 
some thought should be given to the ten- 
ant; the fellow who never wants to own 
his own home, but who wants all of the 
conveniences possible. Also, you are faced 
with the home owner who wants Gas—the 
Perfect Fuel but who prefers to rent the 
equipment rather than purchase it. A rental 
plan, so designated that these people may 
purchase the equipment at any time, has 
its merits. 
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Selling the Post-War Market 


FTER the war, the gas appliance mar- 

ket will have two distinct parts. One 

will be the replacement market—selling 

ranges, refrigerators, water heaters and 

house heating equipment to existing homes. 

The other part will be selling these home 
appliances to new homes. 

While it is true that when the war ends, 
there will be a pent-up demand for new 
gas appliances, certain steps can be taken 
now to insure proper selling of this mar- 
ket. To be sure, there is a manpower 
shortage now in the merchandising and 
sales departments of utilities. But would 
it not be a good idea to make a mail sur- 
vey of residential customers now, attempt- 
ing to find out what gas and electrical ap- 
pliances each home now has, the year each 
major appliance was purchased and its con- 
dition—whether satisfactory or not? Too 
few utilities have had in the past accurate 
records of appliance ownership. Aren't 
such records a necessary step in post-war 
appliance selling? 





New Home Prospects 

The other part of the post-war appliance 
market will be made up of new homes. But 
this part of the market will differ from 
new-home markets before the war. It is 
expected that we will see new home build- 
ing, after the war, on a giant scale in most 
territories. Each year, before the war, the 
United States fell behind in its new home 
building. During the war this scarcity has 
been accelerated. Many economists and 
business leaders feel that the one industry 
that can help us out of any possible post- 
war depression will be the home building 
industry. Some of this new home build- 
ing will undoubtedly be in the form of 
pre-fabricated homes. In many cases the 
kind of appliances which go into these 
homes will have been decided upon in the 
factory. In other cases the appliances 
themselves will have been installed at the 
factory. Yet the local utility can do much 
to influence the choice of gas or electrical 
appliances in the kitchens and in the cellars 
of these homes. It will be important to 
work with local land developers, builders 
and their architects to make sure that 
proper appliances are installed in these 
new homes. It will be important not only 
for the market represented by the new 
homes themselves but also because of the 
effect that new homes have always had on 
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By ARTHUR P. HIROSE 


Director of Market Research and 
Promotion 


“McCall's” and “Redbook” Magazines 


the appliance purchases of families living 
in old homes. 

In both branches of the post-war appli- 
ance market—old homes and new homes— 
you can expect far more competition than 
ever existed before. This competition will 
be both national and local. It will be na- 
tional in character because more manufac- 
turers are coming into the home appliance 
business. The new competition will be 
local in character because all the old and 
the new manufacturers will be in a fight 
to get and maintain adequate local distri- 
bution. 


Post-War Competition 

Some of this local competition will af- 
fect the gas utility that merchandises. Some 
of this local competition will affect the 
utility even if it does not merchandise. Cer- 
tainly, after the war, we'll see bitter local 
sales competition between the gas and elec- 
trical appliance people. To the straight gas 
utility, doesn’t this indicate the necessity 
for the utility to act as the sales strategist 
for all dealers selling gas ranges, refriger- 
ators, water heaters and home-heating 
equipment ? 

Acting as the local sales strategist for 
dealers in gas appliances means that the 
gas company sales manager will have to 
do local planning, for one thing. 

That planning, I think, must embrace 
plans for promoting the all-gas kitchen. If 
the all-gas kitchen idea is not fostered lo- 
cally, the increased pressure of the old and 
new makers and sellers of electric ranges, 
electric refrigerators, waste disposers, wa- 
ter heaters and automatic washers, will 
swing appliance buying too much toward 
the electrical side for your own comfort 
and for the good of your residential gas 
load. 

Part of the planning which the local gas 
company sales manager must do for his 
community in the post-war market must in- 
volve sales training—sales training not only 
for the utility's own sales force but for 
the sales force of the local dealers selling 
gas appliances. Obviously, most appliance 
salesmen in the past have been the younger 
men who've gone into the armed forces or 
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into defense plants. After the war, the ap- 
pliance business has the job of hiring a 
new crew of retail salesmen and training 
them for new conditions. The far-sighted 
gas company sales manager can do much 
to insure that gas appliance dealers get the 
cream of the new crop and see that they’re 
trained properly to make profits for them- 
selves and for the retailer. 

There will be, after the war, a period in 
which women who have worn-out appli- 
ances will buy the first ones offered to 
them. But this lush period will be suc- 
ceeded by a period of bitter competition. It 
will call for aggressive selling. The most 
aggressive appliance selling I know of— 
and that you probably know of—is house- 
to-house, appliance specialty selling. I in- 
sist that post-war sales competition will 
call for house-to-house selling. Not only 
will you have to fight off the dealers who 
have electrical appliances to sell, but you'll 
also have to fight off the automobile sales- 
men and the men who are offering all the 
consumer durable goods that were scarce 
or off the market during the war. 


Home Service Sales Ally 

One of your chief allies in selling after 
the war, as it is in the war period, will be 
your home service departments. Today, a 
well run home service department is help- 
ing women to use their ranges and refrig- 
erators to meet the problems of war time 
living. The home service department to- 
day is showing women how to stretch meat, 
how to do home canning of food, how to 
dehydrate at home, if that is necessary. 
Home service women are showing custom- 
ers how to take care of their priceless home 
appliances. 

But after the war, your home service de- 
partment can be of even greater sales bene- 
fit to you than it was in the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor days. Remember, that each year the 
nation sees a crop of at least a million and 
a quarter brides. This year and last year 
many of these brides were not able to set 
up housekeeping. Many of them will 
have to wait until the war ends to have 
their own ranges and refrigerators. Many 
of them did no housework at home before 
they were married. Many of them don't 
know how to cook. Many of them have 
never made biscuits, even biscuits that were 
bullet-hard. They know nothing about 
ranges and refrigerators. Home service 
workers can help the new homemakers de- 
cide what kind of appliances they want 
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and how to operate the appliances after 
they've been bought. 

Not only does selling the post-war ap- 
pliance market call for more aggressive 
sales management, selling and home serv- 
ice. It will also call for more aggressive 
advertising and a new kind of advertising. 
I needn't point out to you that with a flood 
of new manufacturers into the electrical ap- 
pliance business you are going to see more 
national and local advertising behind the 
electrical idea. My point is that a new 
kind of advertising will be necessary to 
sell the gas idea and gas home appliances, 
after the war. 

The consumer has changed more greatly 
in the two years we've been at war than 
she has in any other comparable period. 
Some of you come from territories that 
have war plants. I needn’t remind those of 
you who serve Paterson and other war cen- 
ters that a large percentage of the workers 
in these plants are women. As a result of 
the war, women are getting an education 
in the use of machines and mechanical gad- 
gets. This is an opportunity, if handled 
properly. No longer will the mechanism 
of appliances be a delightful mystery to 
women. Your woman customer of tomor- 
row will be an ex-war plant worker. Or 
she may be a woman who never worked in a 
war plant but had to cope with appliances 
when service men were off to war. Women 
in the post-war period will know, from their 
own personal experience, what constitutes 
quality in appliances and what doesn't. 


Consumer Undergoing Change 


This condition means that women will 
be more critical appliance shoppers in the 
post-war period. It means that they will 
want more information than has been neces- 
sary to give them before the war. Before 
the war, for instance, women paid little at- 
tention to guarantees of appliances. Or, if 
something did go wrong with the appli- 
ance, there was always the dealer and the 
utility to give repair service. The war 
has shown women that guarantees and serv- 
ice facilities differ. They'll want better 
assurance of the quality and construction of 
appliances—better assurance of the avail- 
ability of unfailing service. At the same 
time, women will be more impressed by 
the merits of a good gas range, for in- 
stance. Time will mean more to them. 
Temperature will mean more to them. 
Food-saving features will be a talking point 
they'll understand better after the war, be- 
cause these women will have gone through 
a period of scarcity. 

For local gas appliance advertising, this 
means more factual, more informative, 
more service-full advertising than most 
utilities did in the pre-war days. By this 
I don’t mean you should throw out the 
window the emotional appeals of appliance 
selling. These appeals will always move 
the heart-strings of women, I hope. But 
the emotional theme will have to be backed 
up with an informative, factual story to do 
the most good. 

Selling the post-war appliance market 





won't be any bed of roses. Competition 
will be more severe and bitter than it was 
before the war. One reason will be that 
everyone, both the gas and electrical ap- 
pliance retailers, will have new and vastly 
improved appliances to sell. I wish it were 
possible to predict that local trade condi- 
tions would be new and better, too. They 
will be new conditions, but they won't 
necessarily be better conditions. I wish I 
could honestly paint a picture of an orderly 
line of customers in your salesrooms, with 
money in their hands, waiting without 
pushing or crowding, to ask respectfully 
for the delivery of new gas appliances. 
Instead, I'm afraid that there will be 
chiselling on discounts, allowances and 
prices. They'll be cut prices and excessive 
trade-in allowances, not the first day that 
post-war appliances are available, but cer- 
tainly two days after the first post-war ap- 
pliance is on the market. There will again 
be discount houses or a reasonable facsimile 
of the same. There will be friction be- 
tween utilities and local dealers and the 
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utility sales manager will still know what 
a headache is. 

But it’s not a hopeless picture. We can 
have competition that paradoxically is reg- 
ulated competition. Some _ responsibility 
rests with the appliance manufacturer, to 
be sure. Some rests with local distributors 
and jobbers. Some responsibility rests with 
local independent dealers. But it is also 
up to the utility sales managers to decide 
whether local appliance merchandising gets 
messy or keeps clean. 

In the years before the war it was sales 
managers and salesmen, supported by ad- 
vertising, that forced on the housewives of 
America the now unquestioned benefits of 
gas ranges, refrigerators and other home 
appliances. You will have that same op- 
portunity after the war. Conditions will be 
different though. Competition will be 
greater, because the market opportunity 
will be greater. That puts up to the util- 
ity sales manager the responsibility for bet- 
ter thinking, better planning and better 
execution. 


New York-New Jersey Sales Managers Meet 


HIRTY  top- 

flight gas com- 
pany executives and 
sales managers gath- 
ered at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on 
June 18 to attend 
the New York-New 
Jersey Sales Man- 
agers’ Round Table 
Conference. Full 
and free discussion 
of many important 
problems now facing 
the gas industry 
featured the meeting which was under the 
direction of A. H. Palmatier, chairman of 
the New York-New Jersey Gas Sales Coun- 
cil. 


R. E. Williams 


Williams Elected Chairman 

R. E. Williams, sales manager, Bingham- 
ton Gas Works Co., was unanimously 
elected chairman of the Council for the 
next year. H. E. Dexter, vice-president, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.; C. A. 
Kennedy, sales manager, New York and 
Richmond Gas Co.; and E. L. Fleming, 
general sales manager, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co.; were elected members of 
the Executive Committee. 

R. A. Malony, sales manager, Bridgeport 
Gas Light Co., led the discussion on ‘Hold- 
ing Customer Good Will in Wartime’ and 
presented a list of important items which 
should be considered by sales executives as 
a means of achieving this objective. 

D. F. Conger, sales promotional adviser, 
New York Power & Light Corp., Albany, 
led the discussion on “Improvements Most 
Needed In Post-War Domestic Appliances” ; 
Mr. Conger made a unique presentation of 


the subject, utilizing a blackboard to out- 
line various items under the topic and 
calling on those present to discuss each 
item. 

H. M. Woolman, Jr., house heating and 
industrial supervisor, Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., delivered an interesting paper 
on ‘Post-War Prospects for Gas House 
Heating” which is reproduced elsewhere 
in this issue. 

F. M. Houston, manager, Domestic Sales 
Department, Rochester Gas & Electric Co., 
led the discussion on the use of Home 
Service Departments during the war pe- 
riod and reviewed the progress made by his 
organization in this work. 

The guest speaker of the meeting was 
Arthur P. Hirose, director of market re- 
search and promotion, McCall's and Red- 
book magazines. Mr. Hirose delivered a 
stimulating and informative address entitled 
“Selling the Post-War Market’’ which ap- 
pears in this issue. 

J. P. Hanlan, gas sales manager, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., discussed the need for gas appliance 
standardization and installation methods. 

It was unanimously voted to hold an- 
other meeting sometime during the late 
Fall. 


POPULARITY PLUS 


HE World Series has nothing on the 

wartime appeal of gas equipment! In 
Los Angeles recently a gas company an- 
nounced that it would have 60 gas refrigera- 
tors to sell. Appearing on the scene at 9:30 
the night before the sale were prospective 
customers who wanted to be sure to get one. 
Newspapers published photographs showing 
customers sleeping on the sidewalk outside 
the door. 
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Whats Become of the Steam in Steam Tables? 


Third of a series of articles on the Future of Commercial Gas 
Appliances sponsored by the Food Service Equipment Committee 
of the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section. The first article 
on the gas deep-fat fryer appeared in March; the second on the 
portable gas fired baking and roasting oven was published in May. 


By M. P. Duke, President, Duke Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


N restaurants, war plant cafeterias, hotels 

and other places where large numbers of 
people eat, it is not enough to merely pre- 
pare good, hot, nutritious food. Prepared 
food to remain good and nutritious must be 
kept hot or warm; and it must be kept warm 
for periods of time ranging from a few min- 
utes to several hours. 

Everyone is familiar with the conventional 
steam table in restaurants with its array of 
pots and pans for different vegetables and 
soups, and its covered pans for meats. Al- 
most everyone has also seen the steam escap- 
ing around the edges of the containers and 
spreading into the atmosphere. All oper- 
ators know the unsanitary water pan to a 
steam table must be drained and washed 
often. The need for a change and improve- 
ment has resulted in new types of food 
warmers which not only say goodbye to the 
steam in the steam table but have many ad- 
vantages not previously employed in food 
warmers. 

What are the important points of food 
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Small gas Thermoduke dry food warmer for 


medium sized lunchrooms 


Right—Eighteen burner gas-operated Therm- 

oduke in Wigwam Cafeteria, Royal Oak, 

Michigan. Zoned for temperatures to suit 
each food being served 
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warming and how do they affect the require- 
ments for gas-heated food warmers? Differ- 
ent foods should be kept at different tem- 
peratures, some as low as 125°, others 145° 
to 212°. For instance, certain vegetables can 
be grouped and they should be kept at one 
temperature. Roasts and other meats should 
be kept at a different temperature, and soups 
should be kept at the highest temperature of 
all. 

So much for the food. There is another 
requirement that is important. The amount 
of heat given off from a warmer should be 
an absolute minimum, and there should be 
no steam or other moisture escaping into the 
surrounding air. 

A close study of these basic requirements 
of food warming indicated that they were 
not being fully met by conventional steam 
tables. Steam tables with a water pan do not 
allow for zoning the temperature for the 
three different classes of food mentioned 
above. They give off too much heat and 
they frequently exhaust steam into the cafe- 
teria or kitchen atmosphere. This can all 
be traced to the use of hot water and steam 
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as heat-conducting media, which requires 
larger gas inputs, to poor insulation, and 
the fact that all the food containers are 
heated from the same body of hot water and 
steam. 

Studies, instigated some seven or eight 
years ago, caused the question to be raised 
whether hot water and steam were really 
necessary in food warmers. These studies 
strongly pointed to the conclusion that food 
warmers should be constructed to operate 
directly from the heat produced by burning 
gas, without any steam or hot water what- 
soever. As a result, in the Fall of 1938, we 
developed a food warmer without a water 
pan, which has since been named _ the 
“Thurmaduke’”’ and which has proven to 
have many advantages over conventional 
steam tables. 

Among these advantages were: (1) 
quicker initial heating; (2) considerably 
lower B.t.u. input; 
(3) possibility of 
zoning the tempera- 
ture for the different 
classes of food; and 
(4) no moisture 
given out into the 
surrounding atmos- 
phere. 

What do these ad- 
vantages mean to the 
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restaurant operator? (1) Quicker initial 
heating combined with no need for clean- 
ing, changing or refilling the water pan is 
a time saver in any food-purveying establish- 
ment. (2) Considerably lower B.t.u. input 
and insulation means that there is less heat 
loss into the surrounding atmosphere, thus 
adding to the comfort of attendants and re- 
ducing the summer air conditioning load. 
(3) Zoning the different classes of food at 
the exact temperature each requires enables 
the owner to serve more tasty food, without 
the loss of vitamins, and to conserve food 
that might otherwise be spoiled because of 
overheating. (4) There being no moisture to 
escape, the comfort of the attendants is in- 
creased and the summer air conditioning load 
is further reduced. 

Fortunately it has been possible to inter- 
pret all of these advantages into thoroughly 
satisfactory dry food warmers. Hundreds of 
installations have been made in restaurants, 
lunch rooms, cafeterias and other establish- 
ments in every part of the country, and the 
reaction of owners has been uniformly en- 
thusiastic. Not only have the users enjoyed 
all of the advantages listed above, but they 
have been particularly pleased with the great 
economy of operation shown. On the average 
it has been found that the saving in gas 
consumption averages from 65% to 75%. 


The ability to serve each different food at 
the exact temperature at which it should be 
served is a great advantage to any hotel or 
restaurant, because the more appetizing and 
palatable the food, the more satisfied patrons 
and repeat business. 

From the standpoint of the gas industry 
the successful development of the dry food 
warmer holds much for the future. Not only 
has the conventional steam table been under- 
going a critical re examination by the food 
service industry and some of its characteris- 
tics been questioned, but food warmers using 
other forms of energy have for the first time 
appeared on the market. To meet these 
changed conditions, and to keep gas ahead 
in the food warmer field, it was necessary 
that something new be added to what the gas 
industry had to offer. The Thurmaduke has 
proven its ability to meet this challenge as 
an ally to the gas industry. 

The future is bright. Whether it is a 
small lunch room that requires only four in- 
sets and one meat pan or the largest indus- 
trial cafeteria serving many thousands of 
people three times a day, this new gas ap- 
pliance will give the advantages which mod- 
ern food service demands of the food 
warmer. The owner as well as the gas com- 
pany will benefit more and more as time goes 
on. 








HAVE YOU SEEN IT? ... . 














VEN war censorship can not conceal 

completely the tremendous amount of 
valuable new engineering information pub- 
lished every month which will soon become 
an every-day part of our working knowl- 
edge. Some of the more interesting news 
lifts the corner of the curtain so that we 
can see future developments—not merely 
the speculative visions of post-war life but 
practical developments which are already in 
use but which are restricted for the time 
being. 

A good example is the gas turbine loco- 
motive which was recently completed by 
Brown, Boveri & Company for the Swiss 
Federal Railroads. This is probably the first 
thoroughly successful commercial gas tur- 
bine power unit in which the excess of 
useful power produced over that required 
to compress air is sufficiently great to make 
the over-all economy competitive with con- 
ventional power units. As a matter of fact, 
many of the previous gas turbines never 
would produce enough useful energy to 
overcome the compression requirements. 
But, before the gas industry gets too ex- 
cited over this report by P. R. Sidler be- 
fore the A.S.M.E. and published in ‘‘Me- 
chanical Engineering” in April, 1943, start- 
ing with page 261, it should be borne in 
mind that the fuel of this gas turbine is 
oil. That, however, does not detract from 
the significance of the development. This 
gas turbine develops about 18% thermal ef- 
ficiency which is considerably lower than 


that produced by the Diesel engine, but 
other advantages make this new engine at- 
tractive on an over-all basis. We are sure 
to hear more about it. 

Whatever the future outcome of these 
new ideas, our primary concern is the pres- 
ent. Among the crop of fine new things for 
immediate use are the direct firing gas 
burners used without muffles, fire tubes or, 
in most cases, even saggers for kiln firing 
of ceramics. Not heralded as any panacea, 
nevertheless, the results of a number of dif- 
ferent installations show that direct radiant 
gas firing applied to the roof or wall offers 
advantages for many different heat applica- 
tions. An excellent exposition of the prin- 
ciples involved and the details of the 
burner units needed for this method of gas 
firing are found in the paper by Harry W. 
Smith, Jr. and J. A. Ehlinger presented be- 
fore the 44th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society and reprinted in the 
Journal of the American Society for April 
1, 1943, beginning on page 132. 

Not everything can be new or startling. 
There are many times when the industrial 
gas engineer would do well to reach back 
for his text books to review the sciences 
with which he deals. One of the most 
complex of these is the heat treatment of 
steel, and there have been many new things 
which research and practice have revealed 
in the last few years since most of us left 
school. Therefore, it is a real refresher to 
review the series of articles appearing in 





The Iron Age, January 21, 28 and Febru- 
ary 4 by J. K. Stanley under the title of 
“Steel Carburization and Decarburization— 
A Theoretical Analysis.” 

This series is for the industrial heat 
treater. It affords an understanding of the 
physical-chemical principles which govern 
the equilibriums involved in commercial 
carburization. They control the rate of 
diffusion of carbon as well as its devastat- 
ing opposite, the loss of carbon, which we 
call decarburization. Not only is this series 
of three papers a valuable theoretical anal- 
ysis on the problems of carbon in steel, but 
it helps in the understanding of the be- 
havior of steels during heat treatment in 
general. 

In the up-to-the-minute reading outlined 
above, the emphasis has been on the new, 
but we would be remiss if we did not also 
remember the past. If any gas company 
has not yet seen and studied the Army fuel 
consumption studies of 1941 and 1942 
which were issued by Lt. Col. McCabe of 
the Office of Chief Engineers of the U. S. 
Army, and his associates, Professor Konzo 
of the University of Illinois, and Mr. 
Biller, associate engineer of the U. S. Army 
Repairs and Utility Branch, they have in- 
deed missed much. 


Gas Use in Army Camps 

The problem of allocating fuel supplies 
to hundreds of Army camps in adequate 
quantities and at the proper time led to 
these studies, which report the field results 
obtained at 10 Army camps on a great 
number of buildings for an entire heating 
season. The unit figures for various fuels 
and appliances so obtained will be the basis 
of fuel selection factors with which the 
gas industry will have to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar not only for the present needs but 
probably for many years to come. Fortu- 
nately, the gas data are rather favorable al- 
though further studies may reveal that the 
figures are somewhat high in so far as cook- 
ing is concerned. The American Gas As- 
sociation has a committee which is studying 
these matters, but their report will take 
some time to complete and, in the mean- 
time, these Army fuel data should be in 
everyone’s hands. They were published in 
a number of places, among which might be 
mentioned the A.S.H.V.E. Journal Section 
of Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
for January, 1943, page 38. 

The crop of fine material that appeared 
in the early months of 1943 is too big to 
summarize completely in this short space, 
but each month the most interesting items 
will be featured here. So, for the first ap- 
pearance of this column, we cannot do 
more than touch the high spots. 

The details of combined firing of cold 
natural gas on stoker-fired units deserve 
thoughtful study not only as a conservation 
measure but to see that every big boiler 
job is running at maximum efficiency. The 
Transactions of the A.S.M.E. published 
April, 1943, beginning on page 137, in- 
clude a fine article on the pertinent subject. 

Writing of topical and pertinent things, 
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there seems to be great interest in the dry- 
ing of foods, and industrial gas men every- 
where are being asked questions about it. 
A general story is available in a special 
section in the December, 1942 issue of 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
under the title of ‘Drying of Foods.” The 
references in this report include available 
Government publications which should be 
in the hands of gas engineers dealing with 
this problem. 

In this column, material which is de- 
livered before Association conventions and 
section meetings and which appear in In- 
dustrial Gas or in the usual gas trade 
press will be rarely touched upon because 
these papers and articles are so generally 
available and so carefully read that it 
would be a most unusual item that escaped 
attention. But, the other periodicals and 
the meetings of other organizations may not 
be so accessible to the gas engineer, and it 
is these which will be primarily covered 
in this column. C. GEORGE SEGELER 


Robertshaw Charts for 
Restaurant Employees 


HE Commercial 
and Industrial 
Division of Robert- 
shaw Thermostat 
Company, under the 
direction of Walter 
D. Crouch, manager, 
has announced five 
new wall charts to 
help teach new em- 
ployees of restau- 
rant, hotel, and in- 
stitutional kitchens 
Walter D. Crouch how to save gas, 
fuel, and food by 
the proper use of commercial gas appli- 
ances that are thermostatically controlled. 
A notice to the trade of the availability of 
these new wall charts is contained in five 
leading commercial food service magazines. 
These magazines are: “Institutions,” ‘‘Mod- 
ern Hospital,’ “Journal of the American 
Dietetic Association,’ “Chain Store Age,” 
and “Hotel Bulletin.” 

The charts are designed to give imme- 
diate help in those commercial kitchen prob- 
lems that involve ovens, steam tables, deep 
fat fryers, and coffee urns. It is pointed 
out that the installation of thermostats has 
been made to take the guess-work out of 
quantity cookery and the charts are designed 
to help teach inexperienced employees to 
cook well and economically by operating 
thermostats correctly. 

It is a well-known fact that, with the 
use of proper temperatures, uniformly main- 
tained, commercial kitchens will get more 
servings from roasts, by reducing meat 
shrinkage. This has always been important 
but is more important now that meat short- 
ages are a reality. Also, baked goods main- 
tain higher quality when oven temperatures 
are correctly maintained. The same holds 
irue with foods cooked in deep fat fryers, 
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Gas Used in Food Dehydrating System 





Powerful gas burner with full automatic and safety controls used in an egg dehydration plant. 
Food dehydration is essentially a heating process and modern industrial gas equipment has 
been engineered into many of the better installations. (Photo courtesy W heelco Instrument Co.) 


with coffee brewed in urns and with cooked 
foods being kept in steam tables prior to 
serving. 

Each of the five new Robertshaw charts 
are printed in two colors and those who 
have examined them state that they are 
written in the language of the men and 
women who cook your food on the days 
you step out to dine in a hotel or restaurant. 


Industrial Advertising 


ATIONAL advertising of the A. G. A. 

Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
will appear in two publications during July. 
Business Week for July 10 will carry a 
two-thirds-of-a-page advertisement built 
around the theme, “Air-conditioning with 
Gas safeguards the precision manufacture 
of bomber parts.” The July issue of In- 
dustrial Heating will feature a full-page 
display captioned “This machine gun has 


286 parts—many heat-treated with Gas! 


Two Good Men and True 


T the 10th Annual Dinner in Chicago 
held recently by the Food Service 
Equipment Industry in connection with its 
Wartime Conference, special tribute was 
paid by the program committee to the mem- 
ory of Clarence H. French and William J. 
Hill. Clarence French and Bill Hill are 
remembered by many industrial and com- 
mercial gas men as the two live wires who 
did much initially to promote heavy duty 
gas cooking and baking in the hotels and 
restaurants of the United States and Canada. 
Bill was for many years heavy duty sales 
manager of Detroit-Michigan Stove Com- 
pany, and Clarence held the similar position 
with Standard Gas Equipment Corporation. 
Friendly competitors—who worked together 
in the A. G. A. for the good of the industry. 
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Commercial Cooking 
Equipment Defined 


A important clarification of Limitation 
Order L-182 was made by the War 
Production Board on June 5 when it de- 
fined commercial cooking and food and 
plate warming equipment as follows: 

‘Commercial cooking and food and 
plate warming equipment’ means equipment 
(except equipment specially designed to use 
electricity as the heating agent) designed 
for the heating of kitchen utensils or plates, 
or for the cooking or baking of food for 
consumption or sale on the premises in 
which the equipment is located. It in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, such items as 
bakers, broilers, fryers, griddles, grills, hot 
plates, ovens (except built-in types), ranges, 
roasters, steamers, toasters, urns and warm- 
ers, but does not include cooking appliances 
for household use.” 


Barney Olson Dies 
ARNEY OLSON, president, Barney 
Olson, Inc., 122 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, engineers and distributors of 
industrial gas machinery, died the first part 
of June. 

For many years Mr. Olson was an active 
member of the American Gas Association 
and served on several committees of the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section. 
Prior to his organizing Barney Olson, Inc., 
which concern is national distributor for 
industrial gas products of National Ma- 
chine Works, he had an extensive career in 
gas house heating, having been connected 
with the Bryant Heater Company and other 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Olson was well known in national, 
industrial and commercial gas circles. His 
company will continue to function as national 
distributors for National Machine Works. 
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Production and Chemical Conference Rivets 
Attention on New Operating Methods 


PPROXIMATELY 400 gas engineers 
and chemists attended the annual 
Joint Conference of the Gas Production 
and Chemical Committees which climaxed 
a year of unprecedented operating problems 
originating from the war. At the two-day 
meeting, May 24 and 25, in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, these men 
made every effort to clear up operating 
difficulties and to increase the gas indus- 


Below—T. L. Robey, Washington, D. C., 
chairman, Chemical Committee, and O. K. 
Smith, Davenport, lowa 
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Left to right: H. L. Gaidry, chairman, Technical Section; H. S. Lipp; Alexander Forward; 
Walter D. Binger, chairman, National Technological Civil Protection Committee; E. W. 


try’s already large war contribution. 

E. W. Zimmerman, Gas & Fuel Asso- 
ciates, Everett, Mass., chairman of the Gas 
Production Committee, and T. L. Robey, 
Washington Gas Light Co., Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the Chemical Commit- 
tee, presided at the conference. 

Much valuable information was de- 
veloped at the series of round-table lunch- 
eon meetings which were a highlight of 
the conference. These were divided as fol- 
lows: Water Gas Operation—P. T. Dashiell, 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., chair- 
man; Chemistry in the Gas Industry—Dr. 
F. H. Dotterweich, Texas College of Arts 
and Industries, chairman; Coal Carboniza- 
tion—A. C. Sedlachek, Philadelphia Coke 
Co., chairman. 

The vital importance of gas production 
to the conduct of the war and the mainte- 
nance of our civilian economy was empha- 
sized in the opening address by Ernest R. 
Acker, chairman of the A. G. A. Commit- 
tee on War Activities. He congratulated 
the operating men on their part in filling 
the record gas demands of the past winter 
and reviewed the various government pro- 
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posals, particularly those covering alternate 
oil supplies for the gas industry. 

Referring to the new price schedules for 
blended oils announced by OPA, Mr. Acker 
said: ‘These price schedules were obviously 
intended as an inducement to the oil in- 
dustry to produce less gasoline and more 
fuel oil. In the opinion of many, this rep- 
resented a logical move from the stand- 
point of oil supply even though it will re- 
sult in increased cost of operations to the 
gas industry. Unfortunately, there appears 
to be no possibility at this time of secur- 
ing price concessions, subsidies, or rate 
increases to offset the effect of increased 
costs of gas-making materials. The best 
that can be said is that the move represents 
a step in the right direction, and that it 
will probably obviate the necessity of go- 
ing to the more extreme and hazardous 
measure of substituting gasoline for other 
enrichment oils.” 

The oil situation remains critical, ac- 
cording to government officials, Mr. Acker 
said, but steps are being taken to clear up 
the uncertain conditions that prevailed last 
winter. “The Office of War Utilities, 


Below—E. W. Zimmerman (seated) chair- 

man, Gas Production Committee, Everett, 

Mass., listens to D. S. Reynolds, Boston, 
Mass., discuss two-shell water gas sets 
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on “Gum Protective Devices for Gas Appliances” 


through the American Gas Association, has 
obtained quarterly estimates of the oil re- 
quirements of the water gas companies in 
Districts 1 and 2 for that period, and is 
negotiating with the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for the definite allocation of the re- 
quired quantities to the gas industry. The 
discussions are based on the assumption 
that, in view of such allocation, the indus- 
try will agree to accept any oil within rea- 
sonable A.P.I. gravity limits which the 
Petroleum Administration for War may allo- 
cate. . . . It seems probable that the gas 
industry will be asked to use lighter oils 
than at present, probably the middle dis- 
tillates with a maximum A.P.I. gravity of 
24 and a minimum of 16, the heavier oil 
being made available to operations in 
which the question of by-product recovery 
is important to the war effort.” 























Le 


Wm. L. Glowacki, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
W. O. Keeling, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Prior to Mr. Acker’s address, Alexander 
Forward, managing director, American Gas 
Association, extended his greetings to the 
conference and listed technical operating 
problems the British gas industry is con- 
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sidering for post-war attention. The Ameri- 
can counterpart was presented later in the 
program when the A. G. A. Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee reviewed its activities to 
date. 

D. S. Reynolds, vice-president and chief 
engineer, Boston Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass., described the two-shell wa- 
ter gas sets at the Everett plant, giving 
valuable operating details. Two sets were 


Prof. F. H. Dotterweich, Kings- 

ville, Texas, chairman, Chemical 

Luncheon Conference and Dr. Gil- 
bert E. Seil, Norristown, Pa. 


]. V. Postles, Philadelphia, Pa. 

and A. M. Beebee, chairman, 

A. G. A. Committee on Post War 
Planning 


installed in 1940 and two more in 1942. 
According to Mr. Reynolds, a_two-shell 
machine consists of a standard generator 
and a gasifier, which combines the func- 
tions of the carburetter and superheater in 
a single shell. The carburetter is the lower 
portion of this shell, and the superheater is 
the upper. The machines are constructed 
with back-run and for gas oil operation, 
but provision is made for future heavy oil 
equipment. 

Louis Shnidman, Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y., presented a 
complete, illustrated story of the develop- 
ment of a portable carbon monoxide ap- 
paratus for the rapid determination of 
traces in various atmospheres. The appa- 
ratus is based on the reaction of carbon 
monoxide with iodine pentoxide liberating 
iodine which was then determined. It was 
stated that the apparatus can be used in 
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concentrations as high as 2500 parts per 
million of carbon monoxide. Results within 
5 per cent of the true carbon monoxide 
content of the gas being analyzed were ob- 
tained, Mr. Shnidman said. It was also 
indicated that a lower limit of .2 parts 
per million of carbon monoxide has been 
established for this apparatus. Lively dis- 
cussion followed the presentation of this 
paper. 

The morning session concluded with a 
report on the A. G. A. Laboratories’ in- 
vestigation of “Gum Protective Devices 
for Gas Appliances,” by Dr. F. E. Vanda- 
veer and M. T. Zare of the Laboratories’ 
staff. This report is published in full else- 
where in this issue. 


Luncheon Meetings Popular 


The entire afternoon was devoted to the 
round-table luncheon conferences listed 
above. These proved so popular that it 
was necessary to make last minute changes 
to accommodate the over-flow. Discussions 
of individual operating problems featured 
these meetings. 

Speaking at the Chemical luncheon con- 
ference on ““Water Purification by the New 
Ion-Exchange Method, O. K. Smith, United 
Light & Power Co., Davenport, Iowa, said 
there had been considerable progress made 
in this field in the past few years. He de- 
scribed the development of new exchange 
materials which have produced a great 
deal of flexibility in purification methods. 
“These new methods of water purification,” 
he said, “hold great promise for the future. 
The fact that complete demineralization 
can be accomplished without a remaining 
neutral salt opens up great possibilities for 
use in chemical, power, beverage, ice and 
dye plants, as well as numerous other in- 
dustries.” 

Other speakers at the Chemical meeting 
included Reginald L. Wakeman, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, on 
“Plastics”; E. W. Guernsey, chairman, Or- 
ganic Sulfur Subcommittee, and A. R. 
Powell, Koppers Co., on “Organic Sulfur” ; 
and E. Holley Poe, director, Natural Gas 
& Natural Gasoline Section, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, on “Gas and Pe- 
troleum Developments.” 

At the luncheon conference on Coal Car- 
bonization, J. D. Davis of the Bureau of 
Mines, presented a paper on the compara- 
tive yields of light oil, tar and constituents 
from carbonizing tests at 800°, 900° and 
1000° C. Another feature of this meeting 
was a discussion of the effect of paraffin on 
the nitration of toluene by W. M. Glowacki 
of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search. 

A preview of the over-all program of 
the A. G. A. Post-War Planning Commit- 
tee was given the delegates at the post-war 
symposium which opened the second day's 
program. A. M. Beebee, chairman of the 
committee, outlined the major objectives 
of the committee and introduced the chair- 
men of the four basic studies into which 
this activity has been divided. C. V. Sor- 
enson, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 


Hammond, spoke on ‘Post-War Purchas- 
ing Power and Potential Markets’; R. J. 
Rutherford, Worcester Gas Light Co., and 
R. E. Ginna, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., discussed different factors affecting 
the realization of the potential markets, 
such as the post-war fuel supply and 
competitive conditions; Hall M. Henry, 
NEGEA Service Corp., dealt with economic 
and engineering aspects of the post-war 
situation; Walter C. Beckjord, Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corp., in a brief report 
read in his absence by Mr. Beebee, out- 
lined the “Effects of National Planning and 
Trends." The presentation gave an im- 
pressive picture of new horizons which 
will open up for the gas industry after the 
war. 

Dr. G. E. Seil, E. J. Lavino & Co., Phila- 
delphia, summarized the results to date of 
X-ray diffraction studies of iron oxide 
used in dry box purification. 


Natural Gasoline Enrichment 

W. O. Keeling, Koppers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on “Natural Gasoline En- 
richment of Produce Gas for Use in Un- 
derfiring Recuperative Type Solvay Ovens.” 
He described an installation at the Mil- 
waukee Solvay Coke Company devised to 
release coke oven gas for peak load pur- 
poses. The unit was put in operation De- 
cember 15, 1942 and continued in oper- 
ation with highly satisfactory results until 
April 1 of this year when the need for peak 
load gas no longer existed. 

Judging from the results obtained, Mr. 
Keeling reported, “natural gasoline is a 
suitable carburant for cold carburetting air 
or a low B.t.u. base gas to a mixed gas hav- 
ing heating values of between 300 and 
1,000 B.t.u.’s per cubic foot where the 
specific gravity of the carburetted gas is of 
minor importance and where the gas will 
not be preheated to temperatures sufh- 
ciently high to crack the gasoline hydro- 
carbons prior to combustion.” Such a cold 
carburetted mixed gas will have a low dew- 
point, he said, if the heavy components 
of the natural gasoline are separated from 
the lighter components prior to the car- 
buretion step. 

A noteworthy feature of the installation, 
Mr. Keeling noted, was the fact that it was 























"I never knew you to be interested before 
in waiting around for the gas meter reader.” 


(Reprinted from Public Utilities Fortnightly.) 
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constructed of non-critical materials, mostly 
taken from the scrap heap. The total cost 
was less than $60,000. 

E. E. Witham and J. H. Long, Gas De- 
partment, Philadelphia Electric Co., con- 
tributed a joint paper describing the op- 
eration of underfiring a coke oven battery 
with refinery oil gas as carried out at Ches- 
ter, Pa., since October 1942. The coke 
oven battery consists of 25 ovens having a 
coal capacity of 13.23 tons each. The burn- 
ing of refinery oil gas under the ovens re- 
sulted in an increase in capacity of 3,910 
M cu.ft. per day and entailed no new in- 
vestment except for a calorimeter and small 
piping change. The present operating sav- 
ing amounts to $25,000 per year, the au- 
thors stated. 

In reference to the application of this 
system to other plants, Messrs. Witham 
and Long reached these conclusions: 

“As the use of oil gas for underfiring 
has definitely proven advantageous to Phil- 
adelphia Electric Company both as regards 
operating savings and the realization of 
maximum gas output from existing equip- 
ment, the applicability of the system to 
other locations should be considered. Re- 
finery oil gas is not universally available, 
but it is probable that after the war ap- 
preciable quantities of propane, butane and 
natural gas will be obtainable in many 
parts of the country. In fact, after the 
Chester battery was converted to refinery 
gas, propane was used for the heating of 
an underjet battery at the Henry J. Kaiser 
coke oven plant at San Bernadino, Cali- 
fornia. 

“Underfiring with any gas which can be 
purchased at a suitable price, but which is 
not suitable in an unprocessed state for 
distribution to customers, merits consider- 
ation. Additional peak gas for sendout is 
made available without the necessity of 
additional generating investment; or, if the 
coke market is not favorable, additional 
gas for sendout can be produced without 
the necessity of increasing coke produc- 
tion.” 


Silicon Carbide Linings 


Silicon carbide solid linings for water 
gas generators were discussed in a report 
by A. S. Hall, Springfield Gas Light Co., 
Springfield, Mass., who evaluated various 
installations. There are now more than 
fifty plants, each with from one to five wa- 
ter gas sets, using silicon carbide solid 
linings, Mr. Hall said. 

“Extended experience,” he said, “has 
shown that silicon carbide linings largely 
eliminate clinker adherence, thus keeping 
the grate area relatively unobstructed; per- 
mit easy and rapid removal of the small 
amount of clinker that may develop, so 
that the units may be operated from 22 to 
23 hours daily with increases reported as 
much as 15 to 20% in make; and under 
some conditions as described by R. J. Horn 
in the A. G. A. MONTHLY for June, 1942, 
2%” thick tongue and groove silica carbide 
linings may be used in place of ordinary 
4Y,” silicon carbide circle brick with pro- 
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portionate enlargement of grate area and 
gas capacity. As for shutdowns for relining, 
silicon carbide outlasts firebrick around six 
to one.” Other important considerations, 
Mr. Horn pointed out, are their inertness 
to the inferior fuels often used under pres- 
ent conditions, and their resistance against 
the abrasion of the increased amounts of 
ash from low grade fuels. 

The concluding feature was a special 
luncheon and war conference with W. 
Cullen Morris, A. G. A. representative on 
the National Technological Civil Protection 
Committee, acting as chairman. Among 
the distinguished speakers at this meeting, 
which was off-the-record, were: Commis- 
sioner Walter D. Binger, chairman, Na- 
tional Technological Civil Protection Com- 
mittee; Morris Kaplan, Legal Division, 
War Manpower Commission; S. J. Beale, 
general manager, West Gas Improvement 
Co., New York; F. M. Banks, vice-presi- 
dent, Southern California Gas Co., Los 
Angeles; Messrs. Poe, Beebee, and For- 
ward. Subjects discussed ranged from ci- 
vilian defense operations and manpower 
problems to British experience and the Chi- 
cago holder accident. 


A. G. A. POST-WAR PLANNING 


(Continued from page 290) 


cover all those factors that are avail- 
able to the industry for lowering pro- 
duction costs so that companies not us- 
ing newer fuels or methods may do so. 


B. Effect of Larger Sendouts on Costs. 
The thought here is that we ought 
to bring to the attention of the industry 
what would be the cost to make addi- 
tional quantities of gas in excess of 
those now being produced in a given 
situation. This study would be under- 
taken in those companies that have had 
substantial increases in sendout over a 
period of years. The effect of these 
larger sendouts will be studied from 
the following angles: 
1. Fuel Costs 

. Labor Costs 

. Maintenance 

. Purification 

. Residuals 
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C. Research. 

An attempt will be made to discover 
the most promising new processes for 
lower production costs and from these 
to select one or more for intensive re- 
search. This would be broken down 
into two or three steps. 


a. Gas Institute of Technology Proposal 
The Gas Institute of Technology 
has several promising gas research 
projects which should be studied by 
the industry and, if found promising, 
be considered for more intensive re- 
search and development. 
b. Promising Projects Advanced over 
Past Years 
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A study of the different processes 
which have been suggested for re- 
search over the past ten to fifteen 
years will be undertaken by the 
Technical Section of the American 
Gas Association in the following 
manner: 


1. A list of these processes 
2. Statement of the claimed advan- 


tages 

3. Statement of the probable disad- 
vantages 

4. Statement of the known operating 
difficulties 


5. Statement of amount of research 
done on these to date. 


The most promising ones to be con- 
sidered for research. 
c. Suggested Research Projects from the 
Technical Men of the Industry 
The thought here is that some of 
the men in the industry may know 


of some processes which have not 

been written up but which offer 

promise and should: be considered 
from a research angle. 

1. Upgrading of low B.t.u. gases. 
This question should be carefully 
considered by the Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee along with the 
other items listed above. 


D. Peak Load Equipment. 

We should determine the most eco- 
nomical way of obtaining peak load 
production of gas and in connection 
with this the following might be in- 
vestigated: 

1. Use of liquefied petroleum gases 

a. Air-gas mixture with city gas 

b. Reform in the water gas set 

c. Cold enrichment 

d. As regular enriching fuel in 

place of oil 


(Continued on next page) 





Gas Chemists’ 


BOOK OF STANDARDS FOR LIGHT OILS 
AND LIGHT OIL PRODUCTS 


By V. J. ALTIERI 
Chief Chemist, Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, Boston, Mass. 


Volume xiii, 352 pages 


Published by the American Gas Association 


$3.50 to A. G. A. Members 


$5.00 to Non-Members 





Reviewed by W. T. Read, Dean, School of Chemistry, Rutgers University, 
and author, Industrial Chemistry. 


HIS book is a timely and valuable contribution to the technical literature. 

The demands of war industries manufacturing explosives, motor fuels, 
synthetic rubber, plastics, dyes, pharmaceuticals, and many pure chemicals 
make very necessary a compilation of standards for light oils and light oil 
products. The entrance of the petroleum industry into the field by virtue of 
syntheses of aromatic hydrocarbons still further increased the need for such 
an authoritative text. 

The author has not only had the advice and constructive criticism of a 
number of able and experienced men in the gas and petroleum industries, 
but has had the assistance of several chemists in testing the methods in- 
cluded in this book of standards. 

The usefulness of the book has been increased by the adoption with their 
permission of the format of the A.S.T.M. Book of Standards. 

Included are standard specifications, definition of terms, both complete and 
abridged methods for testing light oils and light oil products, and full direc- 
tions for sampling. The appendix contains special micro methods, federal, 
army, and navy specifications, and a variety of useful tables, graphs, and 
data. Each section carries a number of references to books and journals, in- 
cluding some British publications, and there is a complete bibliography. 
The index is clear and ample. 

The type and makeup of the book are attractive and the illustrations and 
graphs are excellently done. 

Representing an almost unbelievable amount of work in compilation and 
testing, this book meets an immediate need, particularly when there is so 
little time for training new workers, and renders a very real service in the 
common war effort. 
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. Three minute cycle 

3. Use of Oxygen 

. Any other methods that might be 
suggested 


E. Bring Up-to-date Perry Gas-Making Re- 
search Study 

In 1930 a study was made of a num- 

ber of so-called promising gas-making 

innovations. The study disclosed the 

then known advantages and disadvan- 

tages of these promising projects. It 

would seem advisable to restudy these 

projects in light of the developments 
since 1930. 


Shortcomings of Our Existing 
Appliances and New Developments 


This committee is charged with the 
responsibility for determining the short- 
comings of our existing appliances 
from the standpoint of meeting post- 
war competition and to determine what 
new gas appliances should be made 
available to satisfactorily meet our post- 
war market. 

This committee proposes to func- 
tion somewhat along the following 
lines: 


A. Survey of Shortcomings of Existing Ap- 
pliances through 


1. American Gas Association Home 
Service Committee 

2. Appliance Committees in regional 
associations. 

1. New England Gas Association 

. Midwest Gas Association 

. Pacific Coast Gas Association 

. Indiana Gas Association 

. Metropolitan Air Conditioning 
and House Heating Council 

6. Southern Gas Association 

7. Other gas associations 
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3. Manufacturers of equipment. 


B. New Developments. 

Here again, through the various re- 
gional associations, attempts will be 
made to discover what new develop- 
ments should be undertaken to meet 
post-war market needs. In this con- 
nection the New England Gas Associ- 
ation has a subcommittee investigating 
the desirability or non-desirability of 
combining in one appliance water heat- 
ing and cooking or water heating, cook- 
ing and kitchen heating. Undoubtedly 
similar developments will be forthcom- 
ing from other regions and through in- 
dividual initiative of the gas company 
employees. 

C. Action on the above. 

In addition to determining the short- 
comings of existing appliances and 
what new developments are desired, 
this committee will also endeavor to 
bring to the attention of the proper 
parties the recommendations of this 
committee and to obtain suitable action 
on its recommendations. 


(d) The Effect of National Planning 
and Trends. 
Walter C. Beckjord, Chairman 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


This phase of the program will study 
those general economic developments 
of a general social nature, such as 
Government planning, etc., which may 
affect our markets and our ability to 
realize the potential market developed 
by Mr. Sorenson's activity. In other 
words, Mr. Beckjord’s Committee will 
be engaged in reconnaissance work to 
determine what other factors may affect 
the present battle scene and which may 
not immediately be involved in the bat- 
tle. 

This activity will of necessity have 
to be reported on later, as conditions 
develop. 


Summary 

From the above I think you can ap- 
preciate that our program is a very far- 
reaching one, and when the commit- 
tees have finished their studies, the 
results should be some fundamental 
building blocks on which post-war 
planning can be safely and wisely built. 
In other words, after these studies are 
finished, we can then consider the type 
of sales activities and policies, dealer 
and utility relationship, and other forms 
of enterprise that the industry should 
consider, in order to better enable it to 
achieve its legitimate market. 


GUM PROTECTIVE DEVICES 
FOR GAS APPLIANCES 
(Continued from page 294) 
mensions become more significant 
when compared to the small openings 
of gas ways in automatic pilots and 

needle valves. 

Assuming the opening around a 
needle adjustment passing 0.2 cubic 
foot of gas an hour to be truly con- 
centric, its width has been calculated 
as 0.00028 in. Where these needles are 
off-center, their openings may vary 
from zero to 0.00056 in. It is possible 
therefore that a portion of the needle 
valve opening is no wider than the 
diameter of some of the gum particles, 
whereas, the largest opening is only 
approximately ten times greater than 
the diameter of the largest particles. 





It is to be expected therefore that gum 
particles would lodge in these small 
openings and ultimately close them 
completely. 

To illustrate the small amount of 
gum required to cause complete clo- 
sure of a Rutz needle valve, Figure 4 
is presented. The top and side views 
of the same needle before and after 
complete closure with gum clearly indi- 
cate that the needle was off-center and 
that the depth and width of the de- 
posit is very small. 


Life Tests Undertake 

Having established the fact, that gas 
containing gum in controlled quanti- 
ties and of a given particle size and 
number could be generated continu- 
cusly, that the test could be acceler- 
ated to permit a reasonable time for 
complete closure of small filters under 
conditions similar to those existing in 
service, and that the results of filter 
tests would be directly applicable to 
field conditions regardless of chemical 
composition of the gum, life tests to 
determine the effectiveness of the vari- 
ous gum protective devices for remov- 
ing gum were undertaken. 

All filters were installed on the test 
manifold with needle valve pilot at- 
tached at their outlets as shown in 
Figure 1. Some contained fixed orifices 
and therefore did not employ a needie 
valve. After adjusting the gas rate on 
each pilot to 0.25 cubic foot per hour, 
gas containing a known nitric oxide 
concentration and having a clogging 
rate of one-half to two hours average 
1.2 hours for unprotected Rutz lighters 
was supplied. All pilots were then oper- 
ated continuously for several months 
until gum deposits completely closed 
their attached needle valves or each 
device itself became clogged. In this 
manner, life-service expectancy of each 
unit was determined. In addition, pe- 
riodic determinations of pressure drop 
through each unit were made for the 
purpose of measuring their reduced 
filtering capacities. 

A second method of test employed 
to determine effectiveness of gum pro- 
tective devices at periodic intervals was 
also conducted. Samples of gas taken 
from the outlets of each filter on the 
test manifold were observed in the 
Tyndall beam tester. Where gum par- 
ticles were visible, it was apparent that 
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they were not being removed and 
would ultimately cause closure of the 
pilot. 

Results obtained to date are graphi- 
cally summarized in Figure 5. It will 
be readily apparent that there is a 
wide variation in the degree of protec- 
tion afforded by these various units. 
Filters A, C, F and G have the longest 
effectiveness, providing protection for 
a period corresponding to 1031 Rutz 
lighter stoppages; filter K, 200 Rutz 
outages; and type M devices, 60 stop- 
pages. Filters I, J and L permitted 
pilots to become clogged in the same 
time as the unprotected control pilot 
and therefore did not remove gum. As 
this last group was designed primarily 
for dust particle removal, their failure 
to remove gum is not an accurate 
measure of their usefulness to remove 
large entrained dust particles. Tests on 
filters B, D, E and H, which are de- 
signed for larger gas flows, have not 
yet been completed and therefore are 
not included in Figure 5. 


Units Closest to Ideal 

Obviously the most satisfactory pilot 
protective device for eliminating serv- 
ice difficulties from vapor-phase gum 
would be one which would prevent 
gum particles from passing through it 
or from being retained in small gas 
ways, and yet continue to function 
without an appreciable decrease in its 
effectiveness for an indefinite length 
of time. Closest approach to this ideal 
is attained by filters A, C, F and G. 

It is interesting to note that these 
units are practically identical in con- 
struction and contain the same specially 
treated mineral wool filtering material. 
In all probability, the mesh formed by 
the fibers are so fine, the diameter of 
certain fibres are so small, and the fit- 
ting of parts so accurate that nearly 
all gum particles which would other- 
wise be deposited are prevented from 
passing through the filter. This theory 
is supported by the fact that no gum 
particles were found on needle valves, 
even after the units themselves had be- 
come closed with gum. 

Exterior and interior views of units 
of this type are shown in Figure 6. The 
device shown was taken apart after it 
had been clogged in a period corre- 
sponding to 1031 Rutz lighter outages. 
It may be seen from the color and text- 
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ure of the filtering material that there 
is an abundance of gum at the inlet 
(right) end. This dark color extends 
a short distance into the mineral wool, 
although the outlet end (left) has not 
changed in color. This further indi- 
cates that no gum has passed through 
the device. 

Another type of design is repre- 
sented by filter K in Figure 7. In this 
filter long strands of commercial glass 
wool fibers, wrapped around a spring 
coil, are used as the filtering medium, 
its density being subject to manual ad- 
justment. For example, two units as 
secured from the manufacturer had dif- 
ferent gas flows; one was adjusted for 
1.2 cubic feet per hour, the other 0.8 
cubic foot per hour at 0.5 inch water 
column pressure drop. As indicated by 
the uneven gum deposits on the glass 
wool coil, illustrated by dark portions 
in Figure 7, this construction does not 
provide uniform distribution of the 
filtering material. Gum deposits were 
also formed at the elliptical opening 
of the B valve, as well as at the pilot 
tip provided, thus indicating that all 
gum particles were not collected by the 
filtering material. Data included in Fig- 
ure 5 were obtained with the 0.8 cubic 
foot unit. 

Filters I, J and L, designed for dust 
removal, were not found satisfactory 
as gum filtering agents (see Figure 5). 
As pilot stoppages occurred at the same 
rate as unprotected pilots, it is evident 
that the formed wool felt pads were 
not effective. Operating on an entirely 
different principle, the devices desig- 
nated as type M are intended to mini- 
mize surfaces on which gum particles 
may be deposited and to maintain as 
large a passageway for pilot gas as pos- 
sible. Thin stainless steel plate fixed 
orifices are used. They are designed 
for use as pilot burner tips as well as 
orifice restrictors. When subjected to 
gas containing gum similar results were 
obtained with both types of installa- 
tions. As shown in Figure 5, they with- 
stood the equivalent of 60 outages of 
unprotected Rutz lighters before be- 
coming completely closed. 

A photograph of a thin plate fixed 
orifice before and after complete clo- 
sure is presented in Figure 8. These 
devices designated as M, and M,, in 
Figure 5 incorporate B valves. Al- 
though instructions received with them 
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specify that the B valves be employed 
for servicing purposes only, it is pos- 
sible that they may be used for adjust- 
ment of the gas rate and, therefore, 
tests were conducted with these valves 
both open and partially closed. With 
the B valve line partially closed, stop- 
page occurred at the elliptical opening 
between plug and barrel, whereas, it 
occurred at the orifice when valve was 
not used. It is interesting to note that 
complete stoppage with gum occurred 
in the same time, with or without par- 
tial closing of B valve. 

Pressure drop determinations were 
made before tests were started on each 
unit and periodically thereafter during 
the course of the tests to obtain an in- 
dication of clogging of the filter and 
its remaining filtering capacity. Data 
obtained with filter C, which is pre- 
sented graphically in Figure 9, is also 
typical for filter A, F and G. For ex- 
ample, with a pressure drop between 
inlet and outlet of the device of 0.5 
inch water column the gas flow was 
0.8 cubic foot per hour on the new 
filter, 0.73 cubic foot after 80 cycles 
(1 cycle = 1 closure of unprotected 
Rutz pilot), 0.52 cubic foot after 480 
cycles, and only 0.1 cubic foot after 
1031 cycles causing complete stoppage. 


Average Gas Flow 

The average gas flow expressed in 
percentage of initial capacity of filters 
A, C, F and G were practically iden- 
tical. They were calculated and plotted 
against the corresponding number of 
times a Rutz lighter would become 
clogged in the same period of use as 
shown in Figure 10. This curve might 
also be considered as representing the 
life-service expectancy of this type of 
filter as compared to an unprotected 
Rutz lighter. If for example a Rutz 
lighter is clogged in actual service, ap- 
proximately once every five days, then 
these filters should provide more than 
14 years of protection. Assuming ex- 
treme conditions in the field, these fil- 
ters should provide protection to a 
constantly burning pilot for 172 days. 

To indicate how satisfactory filters 
of the type represented by A, C, F and 
G performed in service, pressure drop 
capacity measurements were made on 
ten devices of pilot size that had been 
providing satisfactory performance for 
periods of one to six years. Capacity of 
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each unit when new was not available, 

therefore the degree of closure could 

not be plotted. The least capacity with 

0.5 in. pressure drop of three filters 

in service more than five years was 

0.36 cubic foot per hour, three to four 

years .0.48 cubic foot, and less than 

iwo years 0.62 cubic foot per hour. 

Rough estimates of the ratio of de- 

creased capacity indicated that half the 

capacity of the filter was rendered non- 
effective in approximately 624 years. 
Summarizing, it appears that: (1) 
there is need for gum protective de- 
vices for automatic pilots operating on 
manufactured gas, (2) contemporary 
devices are available which will satis- 
factorily remove gum for many years 
without need for servicing, (3) re- 
quirements and methods of test which 
will insure acceptable gum protective 
devices can readily be formulated, and 

(4) incorporation of such require- 

ments in standards covering gas ap- 

pliances and accessories and their early 
application now seems highly desirable. 
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Billing Wrin Wrinkles 
NE utility company in England pro- 
poses to save envelopes by sealing 
their bills with a very small square of 
gummed paper. Another company intends 
to adopt a tuck-in bill form that won't 
require an ‘envelope. 
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Coke Plant Summary 


OKE Oven Plant Construction and De- 
velopment in 1942” is the subject of a 
leaflet just issued by Kuppers Company, 
Engineering and Construction Division. The 
pamphlet contains 12 pages, 11 photographs, 
and eight line drawings. The author is 
W. A. Leech, Jr., of the Koppers Com- 
pany. 

A summary of recent developments in the 
field of coke plant construction, the pam- 
phlet lists improvements in design, cites 
certain new processes and gives construc- 
tion figures for 1942. 

Eleven coke plants were buiit and put 
into operation by Koppers during 1942. 
Those still under construction at the end 
of the year totaled 16. The total coal car- 
bonization capacity of the 27 new plants is 
11,661,000 tons per year. 


Contributions to War 


(From “Our Company and our Business, 
1942” Consolidated Edison System) 
Y-PRODUCTS of gas manufacture are 
making a direct contribution to the 

war effort. Two of the System Companies’ 
gas plants are producing light oils in con- 
nection with making gas on a scale that 
far exceeds any other gas plants in the 
country. In 1942 the light oils sold con- 
tained more than 

3,000,000 gallons of toluol—the base of 
the high explosive, TNT; 

3,000,000 gallons of benzol—used in the 
production of aviation gasoline and of syn- 
thetic rubber; 

2,000,000 gallons of other refined oils 
used in the manufacture of strategic chem- 
icals and solvents. 

In addition, the System gas plants pro- 
duced for sale more than 26,000,000 gal- 
lons of tars, from which are made many 
products for the war effort. Included are 
road binders, medicines, plastics, disinfec- 
tants, dyes, etc. 

More than 22,000,000 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia were produced. This is 
not only an excellent fertilizer, but now is 
being used as a base for a fire retarding 
material. 


Mail Addresses of 


Association 


HE Post Office Department has re- 

quested that the delivery district num- 
ber be included in the address of the Asso- 
ciation. All mail to Headquarters should, 
therefore, be addressed: American Gas Asso- 
ciation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y.; to the Laboratories: American 
Gas Association Testing Laboratories, 1032 
East 62nd Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio and 
to the Pacific Coast Branch Laboratories, 
1425 Grande Vista Ave., Los Angeles 23, 
Calif.; and to the Association's Washing- 
ton office: George W. Bean, fuel consult- 
ant, Albee Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Industrial Engineer—More than 15 years’ ex- 
perience in plant surveys and sales force 
advisory engineer for more efficient use of 
fuel and power. Desire represent manufac- 
turer as agent, financially responsible—could 
handle liaison work in connection with war 
contracts or act as sub-contract manager and 
consultant. N. Y. P. E. (4H). 1460. 


Twenty years’ experience as sales and new 
business manager for a manufactured gas sys- 
tem—where electric competition is most 
severe in the United States. Single and in 
good health—Can go anywhere. Fifteen years 
with last employer, who will give best of 
references. 


Manager available at once, draft exempt. Ex- 
perience covers all branches of both natural 
and manufactured gas. Graduate M.E. and 
registered P.E. 1463. 


Technical graduate. Fourteen years in gas util- 
ity operation and plant construction. Super- 
visory experience in all phases of carbureted 
blue gas manufacture, distribution and util- 
ization. Desires connection in gas or associ- 
ated industry affording real opportunity to 
apply technical and ans ilytical ability to- 
wards definite goal or engineering develop- 
ment. Draft exempt (36). 1464. 


Chemist—B.S., desires permanent position with 
gas utility or manufacturer in Middle Atlan- 
tic States. 26 years’ analytical experience in 
laboratories of manufactured gas industry 
adapting and developing methods for plant 
control, supervising personnel analyzing raw 
materials, by-products, and all purchased sup- 
plies; above draft age. 1465. 


Prepare now for large volume Post-War Con- 
struction in new building field. Architect 
and builders’ contact man; unusual record 
with one of the largest Eastern utilities; 
draft exempt; desires position enabling him 
to plan, prepare and execute details for ade- 
quate, proper piping and installation § sys- 
tems in new and altered buildings. 1466. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Wanted—Experienced gas combustion engineer 
with ingenuity and creative design ability 
who can conduct experimental and research 
development on gas heating appliances. Ap- 
plicant must have thorough knowledge of 
types of material, controls (both limit and 
thermostat) burner design, etc. Company 
located in the South desires to begin im- 
mediate development of gas heating devices 
for postwar program. Give past experience, 
draft status, age and qualifications, when re- 
plying. 0376. 


Assistant plant superintendent for plant send- 
ing out yearly 1.4 billion of mixed blue and 
natural gas. Give age, draft status, experi- 
ence, salary expected, etc. 77. 


Engineer, with experience in warm air and 
radiator heating fields, having complete 
knowledge of automatic heating equipment, 
installation layouts, and ability to analyze 
and answer service complaints, to work in 
engineering department of large heating 
equipment manufacturer. In replying, supply 
snapshot, state salary expected, draft status, 
schooling, positions held, etc. People in our 
company know of this advt. 0378. 


Heating engineer, by a large mid-western heat- 
ing equipment manufacturer. Man must be 
experienced in designing warm air heating 
equipment, familiar with automatic control 
equipment, qualified to supervise warm air 
installation layout work, direct activities of 
testing laboratory, and have executive abil- 
ity to organize and direct activities of other 
men. In replying, state age, draft status. 
education, previous positions held, and salary 
desired. Supply picture. Our personnel know 
of this advt. 03 


Gas appliance engineer for designing and de- 
veloping work. Must be expe rienced. Locz A- 
tion middle west. Give full particulars re 
garding yourself. Splendid opportunity for 
the right partv. Our organization knows of 
this advt. 0380. 
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AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—W. F. Rockwell, Pittsburgh- 
Equitable Meter Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank D. Howell, Dominion 
Natural Gas Co., Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres.—Irwin J. Wynn, Gainesville 
Gas Co., Gainesville, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—Mildred M. Lane, Florida 
Public Service Co., Orlando, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 
Pres—C. W. Organ, Central Illi- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, III. 
Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illi- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, III. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—Guy T. Henry, Central Indi- 
ana Gas Co., Muncie, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Paul A. McLeod, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., New- 
castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres.—Henry Fink, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—Lewis Payne, Eastern Shore 
Public Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec.—J. D. Landon, Jr., Eastern 
Shore Public Service Co., Salis- 
bury, Md. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 

Pres.—R. L. McCuen, Duke Power 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sec.-Treas—Edward W. Ruggles, 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—T. E. Rooke, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Omaha, Neb. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—D. W. Snyder, Jr., Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres——Frank H. Darlington, Peo- 
ples Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr.—H. A. Sutton, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 

N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Association 

Pres.—T. C. Jones, The Delaware 
Gas Co., Delaware, Ohio 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—J. C. Happenny, Oklahoma 
Power and Water Co., Sand 
Springs, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—F. M. Banks, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres—W. G. B. Woodring, Allen- 
town-Bethlehem Gas Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men's 
Association 

Pres.—C. E. Bennett, Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—Frank C. Smith, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., Houston, 
Texas. 

Sec.-Tr.—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark, 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres—John G. Felton, Northern 
States Power Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 

Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





























AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


HEADQUARTERS, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


SEE ELC TEESE ETS TEE Ore SEU, FP. TREE. gos sc nce ew ecee Los Angeles, Calif. 
WEENIE. SSS ke ss cancoawscannrsmen BMS Me MEMO... cwsesewsaes Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
TIE footie satis bak eS calbsem wee ae BAR AR Sf ae Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EE INU 5s. 0 cee ce wre Bain ecu ALEXANDER FORWARD.............. New York, N. Y. 
Assistant Managing Director ............ Don ht de New York, N. Y. 
TN ids craic wes bia de ode nsenneke 0 ao. gd) re New York, N. Y. 
Director, Publicity-Advg. ..............- Re) Wi IN is ccciscceeadnessaaadwrs New York, N. Y. 
Sectiomal Vice-Pres, .........cccccccccse a ree eee Hartford, Conn. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. .................0.- ge > a rr mee Columbus, Ohio 
ROCCONNE WHINE, oo ei ks cecccneeseses JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW ............5.. Youngwood, Pa. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ........cccccccosces MNP SSI cs tiais boss Gebice since y canon Omaha, Nebraska 
Bete WEE. ook os cecccccccccueset RS. - eee en Asbury Park, N. J. 
Sectional Vice-Pres. ........ccccscccccce Pere? EL. GAME «on nc vs ccicccsass New Orleans, La. 
Re 2 yy rere Portland, Ore. a New York, N. Y. 
JOHN W.. BATTEN.......... Detroit, Mich. BRUING RAHN. ...........6008 Milwaukee, Wis. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD...... New York, N. Y. HUDSON W. REED.......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
JAMES A. BROWN.......... New York, N. Y. J. FRENCH ROBINSON...... Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES M. COHN......... Baltimore, Md. _ fo 8 8 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WATSON E. DERWENT...... Rockford, Illinois HERMAN RUSSELL.......... Rochester, N. Y. 
RALPH L. FLETCHER........ Providence, R. I. LOUIS RUTHENBURG....... Evansville, Ind. 
oe ag! . ear Shreveport, La. MARCY L. SPERRY.......... Washington, D. C. 
GEORGE S. HAWLEY........ Bridgeport, Conn. MAJOR T. J. STRICKLER..... Kansas City, Mo. 
i ere Dallas, Texas | A Toronto, Ont. 
WILLIAM ALTON JONES ...New York, N. Y. a OR Atlanta, Ga. 

Bi. Pi. MR ac cckacccwas Bradford, Pa. oo | eee Newark, N. J. 


ACCOUNTING—Chairman .............. Be ee IN sinc vine Haeslcakedseeent Hartford, Conn. 
re er Trey CD. PEs REM NIIRS wo eecdaccese daw nee Washington, D. C. 
I 65x arars ard we sles eae wee A: Ws MRE. 2s Sakae de canccwwanaks New York, N. Y. 

INDUSTRIAL AND 

COMMERCIAL GAS—Chairman........ i. i, Ms. 0.5 hc Sad cceescmvinnt Columbus, Ohio 
WHE ak vo ckcccccsdcard CPAABLES G.. TORING: .. 60. cccciccoas Springfield, Mass. 
MN occ heme cas aan ecieeand EUGENE DD. BEILENER ... 2605.00.00. New York, N. Y. 

MANUFACTURERS—Chairman .......... JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW.............. Youngwood, Pa. 

NATURAL GAS—Chairman ............. "ts a ee Omaha, Nebraska 
eres Se err Amarillo, Texas 
Meaty Secmetaty «2... ..2-..65-.. HONORIA B. MOOMAW ............ New York, N. Y. 

RESIDENTIAL—Chairman .............. in MRI as Sake aca Nae tewieosas Asbury Park, N. J. 
ene eee eer eee ©, Hi NOG ook oc widdinw acta ndonaane Hammond, Ind. 
OT ee ree Wee WR ia cid ae sok acesmecun New York, N. Y. 

TECHNICAL—Chairman ................ HAROED L. GATORY «50... 6 ccc cc ce coes New Orleans, La. 
Vice-Germem ow ccc ccces CRIARLES F. TURNER. «occ cc ccscws Cleveland, Ohio 
ES oR os cic ee tosesewewes Bi. CRIREOIN, TRS wg cn on ne cccccces New York, N. Y. 

PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING COM- 

MITTEE—Chairman .................. ©. BM. TRE RERSALL ...oioievcvckcciveccssa New York, N. Y. 


A. G. A. TESTING LABORATORIES—1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1425 Grande Vista Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Chairman, Managing Committee...GEORGE E. WHITWELL............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
EPPS EE OCP ree ere ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Supervisor, Pacific Coast Branch...F. A. ALLEN................ccccccees Los Angeles, Calif. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
George W. Bean, Fuel Consultant, Albee Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
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